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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Politics again assumes the dominating role in 


the great national drama as the Republican 
presidential nominee begins his first speaking 
tour into the eastern States. See “The Political 
Week,” Page Eight. 

In the frst of three major speeches scheduled 
for his eastern swing, Governor Landon, stand- 
ing in the little Pennsylvania town where he 
was born, pleads for “the American way of life” 
and promises, if elected to the presidency, to 
find remedies for two great national ills—unem- 
ployment and monopoly. Full text of address 
will be found on Page Nine. 

Meanwhile, as his principal opponent launches 
an offensive against his Administration, Demo- 
cratic nominee Roosevelt, in his retreat at Hyde 
Park, discusses campaign strategy with his poli- 
tical advisers, announces his decision to make no 
political speeches until October. See “The 
President’s Week,” Page Four. 

Throwing aside his role as a presidential 
candidate, Mr. Roosevelt, as President, com- 
pletes plans for his trip westward into the 
drought regions, beyinning this week, a trip 
that will bring him face to face with his riva! 
in his capacity as Gevernor of Kansas at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on September 1, at the conference 
with executives of five drought States. Details 
on Page Four. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY POLICY 

While European statesmen continue to play 
their dangerous game of diplomacy over strife- 
torn Spain, the United States reiterates its 
traditional “hands off” policy in relation to the 
internal affairs of another nation, declines a 
proposal to join with other nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere in offering mediation. See “The 
Tide of World Affairs,” Page Seven. 

The weak spot in the American neutrality law 
which prevents the President from enforcing an 
embargo on arms shipments unless two or more 
nations are at war is hailed by many newspaper 
editors as a threat to our neutrality in Spain’s 
civil war. Comment of editors will be found on 
Page Ten. 

IS THIS THE REAL RECOVERY? 

Two questions now uppermost in the minds of 
government’s appraisers of economic problems 
are: Is the present recovery real, with elements 
present that mean an increasing degree of pros- 
perity? Can government spending now be cur- 
tailed without serious effect on the business 
trend? Their answers are given in “The Trend 
of American Business,” Page Twelve. 

Twenty-six billion dollars are now on deposit 
in the national banks of the United States. This 
huge sum of money, an all-time record, accord- 
ing to the Comptroller of the Currency, stands 
as a reservoir of credit for use of American 
business and industry. See article on Page 
Fifteen. 

A decline in the government deficit during the 
first six weeks on the new fiscal year, shown by 
the official Treasury statement, is being given 
two interpretations. 

Administration spokesmen say it is due to 
higher revenues, lower expenditures. Critics 
call it merely “window dressing for campaign 
purposes” since large repayments of borrowings 
from government agencies are credited as offsets 
to expenditures. See “The Finance Week,” 
Page Fourteen. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Last June President Roosevelt sent a commit- 
tee abroad to study the workings of consumer 
cooperatives with the idea of developing them 
in this country if they had proved practicable 
there. The committee is returning home 
shortly. What is its report likely to show? See 
article on Page Three. 

Drought is about to accomplish the objective 
set by Congress for the original AAA but not 
realized during its life—to increase prices to a 
point where the farmer can strike a balance be- 
tween what he sells and what he buys. Details 
on Page Five. 

The national capital is preparing to play host 
to a most unusual gathering. In September 
scientists and engineers will come from all over 
the world to the Third World Power Confer- 
ence. Startling developments in this field and 
purposes of the meeting are told in a special 
feature article on Page Six. 

In “The Need for National Leadership,” con- 
cluding article in a series on “1936 Progress- 





ivism,” David Lawrence discusses attainment of 
a proper blend of State and National powers, 
under National leadership, to preserve our dual 
Federal system against Fascist dangers that 
threaten democracy. Page Sixteen. 
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IZE of the building required to provide of- 
S fice space for Federal workers is growing 
larger; today it is almost half again as 

big as in 1933. 

The pictogram above shows that in 1933 the 
Federal Government owned or rented 61,000,000 
square feet of office space for its thousands of 
employes, in 1934 this had grown to 72,000,000 
and this year it totals 87,000,000 square feet. 

Data for 1934 were computed from official 
records. Figures shown for the other years 
were computed in proportion to the change in 
the number of employes on the assumption that 
the amount of space required by each worker 
remained practically the same as in 1934. 

That increase in the size of the Government 
between 1934 and 1936 means this: 

If all Government offices could have been 
placed in one room in 1934, including all activi- 
ties from post offices to Federal relief offices, 
that room would have covered nearly three 
square miles, or 1,653 acres, every part of which 
would have been usable either for desk space 
or storage of equipment needed in carrying on 
the tasks of the executive departments. 

A person walking around that room would 
have traveled seven miles before returning to 
his starting point. 


THREE SQUARE MILES OF SPACE 

If all Government offices could now be placed 
in one room it would cover more than three 
square miles or 1,997 acres. A person who at- 
tempted to walk around that room would have 
to walk more than eight miles instead of seven. 

In both years numerous activities of the Gov- 
ernment are not included in computing size of 
the room. Among these are the courts of the 
Justice Department, legislative offices, hospital 
work of the Veterans’ Administration, field of- 
fices of the Forest Service and National Park 
Service, Civilian Conservation Camps, military 
and naval activities which take place in Army 
posts and Naval stations, and third and fourth 
class post offices. 

If skyscrapers had been built to house Fed- 
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eral offices in 1934 it would have been necessary 
to construct 78 the size of the Chrysler Building 
in New York City. It would have been neces- 
sary to build 33 the size-of the Empire State 
Building. 

If skyscrapers were built to house Federal 
offices this year, 95 the size of the Chrysler 
Building would be needed, 40 the size of the 
Empire State Building. 


137 BUILDINGS IN USE 

Expansion of Government offices has been 
even greater in Washington than in the field. 
Official records show: 

In 1933 approximately 12,000,000 square feet 
of space was used. 

In 1934 Federal offices in the Capital used 
14,000,000 square feet of space, one-seventh of 
which was rented. 

This year the Government is using 16,000,000 
square feet of space in Washington, of which 
2,821,786 are rented. 

Government activities in the Capital are lo- 
cated in 47 Government-owned and 90 rented 
buildings ranging from monumental structures 
of classic architecture to historic homes, apart- 
ment houses, department stores and even thea- 
ters. 

The degree of mobility 
Washington, particularly in the emergency 
agencies, is shown by the fact that 376 moves 
were made during the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Officials who handle the renting of quarters 
have been kept busy during recent years by 
the expansion of new agencies. Both in field 
offices and in Washington, oftentimes matters 
are no sooner arranged for an office than there 
is another expansion, or another new office is 
organized and the hunt for good quarters has 
to be renewed. 


of Government in 


If a major Federal building program had not 
been planned in 1926 and largely completed 
within the last three years, the shortage of of- 
fice space in Washington since 1933 
surpassed that of World War days. 

During the war the Government resorted to 


would have 


the erection of temporary buildings. 
the present space emergency has not required 
such drastic measures. 

In fact, completion of the new Federal build- 
ings has permitted demolition of the old tem- 


porary war-time buildings. These buildings 
were poorly lighted, were fire-traps, were hot 
during Summer and drafty during Winter. De- 
molition temporarily was halted to provide 


space for the recent expansion of personnel, but 
now the last of these buildings is scheduled to 
be torn down next year. 

Passing of the old buildings marks the com- 
ing of the new type of Federal offices exempli- 
fied by the $17,500,000 Commerce Department 
building, largest Government office building in 


the world, and other new structures centered 
around the Mall. Despite their grandeur, space 
in these buildings was provided at a smaller 


cost than for similar in the 


metropolitan skyscraper. 
TREND IN MODERNIZATION 


To illustrate the modernization of the new 


Space average 


buildings, Government officials point to this 
fact: Eighteen buildings are either completely 


air-conditioned or have large suites of offices 
which are air-conditioned. The equivalent of 
11,000 tons of ice a day in refrigeration is used 
to keep these offices cool, making the system the 
largest in the world under the supervision of 
one agency. 

Apportionment of space in tke Washington 
buildings is considered by officials to be repre- 
sentative of space apportionment throughout 
the country, in most particulars. 

An official tabulation shows that half of the 
space is used for desks, 16 per cent for files, 11 
per cent for storage space, 9 per cent for special 
equipment and 1 per cent for libraries, with 
miscellaneous activities occupying the remain- 
ing area. 

Completion of the present building program, 
according to figures of the District of Columbia 
will give the Federal Govern- 
ment land and buildings in the Capital valued 
at approximately $600,000,000. 


assessor’s office, 


Thus far 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 
S to ride through the drought and election 
campaign without any serious setback to 


business. 


IGNS now show that the country is going 


A period of wage increases lies ahead to off- 
set the advancing cost of living that comes with 
rising demand for goods and short supplies. 


Organized labor may be expected to become 
increasingly militant in demands and to 
show more of a tendency to act as a unit in 
backing up its demands. 


its 


Time is approaching when utilities and rail- 
roads will be in the market for vast amount of 
equipment and new plant to take care of obso- 
lescence and to fill growing demand for service. 

Rising rents are bringing nearer the time 
when the nation will face a real home building 
boom. 


Government expenditures are not likely to 
be curtailed during the present fiscal year, mak- 
ing an early balanced budget impossible in 
spite of increased revenues. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN 

Look for the government to become more and 
more a factor in the personal lives of its citi- 
It is planning now to insure farmers 
against crop loss. 


zens. 
Last week saw payment of 
first check in coming system to protect workers 
against loss of jobs. Finishing touches are be- 
ing put on a national plan to insure workers 
against hazards of old age. 


Government now gives jobs to those unable 
to work in private industry. It builds houses 
for those unable financially to build houses for 
themselves. It provides subsidies for groups of 
individuals and industries politically strong 
enough to demand them. It pays for streets, 
school buildings, parks and sewers and a multi- 
tude of other things for communities that are 
unable individually to finance these improve- 
ments. 


Campaign months are likely to see new 


promises of pioneering in the use of government 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.J 
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derwood & Underwood 
BIDS FOR WARSHIPS 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land (left), and Admiral 


—Un 


William H. Standley, Acting Secretary of Navy, 

opening one of the bids for the building of six 1,500- 

ton torpedo boat destroyers and three 1,350-ton sub- 

marines. These, with a similar number to be built 

in the Navy Yards, comprise the 1937 warship ex- 
pansion program. 





Mr. Landon’s Defense 
Oi Free Enterprise 


Addressing an audience in his birth- 
place, West Middlesex, Pa., Alf M. 
Landon, Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, opens his first eastern 
tour to inform America of the prin- 
ciples for which he stands. 


Picturing the nation as a society in which all cit- 
azens have pursued their own happiness by their 
own efforts with little consciousness of the impact 
of government, he points to the pinnacle of wealth 
and prosperity to which the United States has at- 
tained. This way of life he defines as the Amer- 
ican way, and appeals for its continuance. 

In contrast, foreign ways of managing economic 
life are declared to have proved fatal to both free- 
dom and security. There, the role of government 
is declared to have expanded into wider and wider 
fields with undesirable results. 

Problems before America? 

Chiefly, Mr. Landon asserts, unemployment and 
monopoly. 

The remedies: 

For, unemployment, more work and more pro- 
duction—an end to regulation and scarcity eco- 
nomics. 

The remedy for monopoly, an end of monopoly. 

Beyond this, Mr. Landon declares, the part of the 
Federal Government should, as far as possible, be 
confined to those activities which can not be suc- 
cessfully carried on by States acting alone or 
through interstate compacts. (‘Plea for American 
Way of Life,” page 9.) 


Watchful Waiting 
With Eyes On Spain 


Vigilantly eyeing Spain and the other 
nations eager to aid one side or the 
other in the civil and social war now 
rending the Spanish peninsula, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt abandons a plan for 
making a river-boat tour down the 
Mississippi as part of his drought in- 
spection trip. The reason is to avoid 
being away from the Capital any 
longer than necessary. 


Meanwhile the State Department receives an 
appeal from Uruguay that the United States join 
other nations in the Americas with a view to seek- 
ing mediation in the Spanish conflict. 

The reply: Such action would be interference 
jin the internal affairs of Spain. It is against 
American policy. 

Struggling in ruthless combat, the government, 
with Communist leanings, and the rebels who an- 
nounce a military-Fascist rule would follow their 
victory, wage war with money and weapons supplied 
in considerable amount from abroad—from nation- 
als of France and Russia on the one side and from 
Italy and Germany on the other. Great Britain 
clamps down a prohibition of arms export. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep., N. D.), leader of the 
group in Congress urging an end of war profits, 
announces that attempts will be made to extend 
the present Neutrality Act, which expires next 
May, and to stop up the loopholes in it. One of the 
loopholes is revealed by the present civil war in 
Spain. While the President may ban the export 
of arms in a war between nations, no such action 
is possible in a civil war. (“Tide of World Affairs,” 
page 7.) 


Japanese Visitors 
And Japanese Policies 


As American Naval officials in Wash- 
ington welcome officers and men of 
two visiting Japanese naval training 
ships, exchanging messages of good 
will, unofficial representatives of 
America, Japan and other interested 
nations discuss the realities of inter- 
national tension at the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, held in Yosemite, Calif. 


Central point of discussion is the Japanese drive 
for export market 

Newton D. Baker, former United States Secre- 
tary of War. depicts the desirability of freer and 
peaceful trading. Another American, William W. 
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Lockwood, contends that other nations, by hostile 
tariffs, are making it necessary for Japan to give 
a political turn to her struggle for markets. 

A former officer of the British Admiralty warns 





the Japanese of further isolation if political and 
| imperial aspirations are wrapped up with trade 
competition levied on employers there. 
| To which warning Japanese delegates reply 
| that foreign trade in large volume is the island’s | is 400,000. 
only alternative to strangulation. In _ addition, Wisconsin is one of the 16 States 


Japan is represented as a bulwark against Com- 
munism and revolution which threaten from both 
China and Russia 

Reply Russian spokesmen Communism would 
be no threat if Japan’s social order were stable. 
Russia is for peace with all nations. 





Crop Insurance 
To the Fore 


Crop insurance enters as a live issue 
in American public life. Long in 
preparation, the idea is placed before 
the candidates of both political par- 
ties and receives these responses. 


Asked for his attitude by Louis J. Taber, master 
of the National Grange, Republican candidate 
Landon replies that he will give it favorable con- 
sideration. 

Questioned by Mr. Taber, President Roosevelt 
announces that, shortly after the election, he will 
begin a study of proposals for putting crop insur- 
ance into practice. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
already the most carefully worked out plan yet 
made public. It calls for the payment of pre- 
miums in kind (in crops that can be stored) dur- 
ing years in which production is above the average. 
Then, in case of crop failure, losses of insured 
farmers would be made good by delivering to them 











| 


| 


the amount of produce called for in the insurance 
contracts. 

Merits claimed for the plan: Spreading of losses 
from crop failures; steadying of prices in boom 
years by taking the surplus production off the mar- 
ket; avoiding scarcity prices when crops fail, the 
stored up grain being available for use. Summed 
up, these results amount to the “ever normal 
granary.” 





Unemployment Benefits: 
$15 Makes History 


America’s unemployment compensa- 
tion program begins actual opera- 
tion with payment of the first check— 
$15 sent by the State of Wisconsin 
to an engraver named Neills Ruud on 
August 17, 1936. 


Wisconsin’s plan antedates the Social Security 
Act passed by Congress, collection of the fund 


+ 











| 


lion dollars built up by the State through a tax 


ployes eligible for benefits, in case of loss of jobs, 


estimated that 20 million wage earners will re- 
ceive protection. 
page 13.) 


Shaping New Policies 
For Handling Relief 


jobless into industry and the prospects for its con- 
tinuance. 


from which benefits are paid having begun in 1934. 4 
Then after the Federal law was enacted, Wiscon- 
sin’s was the first State plan to be approved by the 
Social Security Board. 


The check is paid from a reserve fund of 14 mil- 


The number of em- 


including the 


District of Columbia, that have unemployment com- | 
pensation plans approved by the Administration. 
In all, they operate to give eventual protection to 
about eight million workers. 


Wher all States have adopted such laws, it is 


(“A Story of Fifteen Dollars,” 





Employment, both private and pub- 

lic, engages the attention of the Presi- 
dent as he calls for reports on two 
separate but related problems. The 
purpose: Mapping new policies. 

One problem is the extent of absorption of the 
still | 


Employment in business, while growing, 
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SENATORS AND DETECTIVES 





Senator Robert La Follette, chairman (right), with 
Robert Watts, special counsel for the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee, which is investigating al- } 
leged acts of spying upon and coercion of labor, meet 
a setback when witnesses scheduled to appear and 
produce certain records fail to appear at the hearing 
under the protection of an injunction granted a few 
hours before the committee was scheduled to meet. 


leaves 11,138,000 looking for jobs. This is the esti- 
mate of the American Federation of Labor, and 
indicates a shrinkage in the army of the unem- 
ployed since a year ago amounting to 1,250,000 
workers. This estimate makes allowance for the 
young people entering the labor market for the 
first time. 

The other problem is the relative effectiveness 
of work relief and of large public works in reliev- 
ing the distress of needy employables. 

Currently, large public works under the PWA 
is almost at a standstill, none of the 300 million 
dollars authorized by Congress for expenditure 
this year having been touched. Chief reason is the 
promulgation of new rules under which loans are 
to be proportionate to the amount of relief labor 
that is employed. 

On the other hand, work relief rolls are ex- 
panding, standing now at 2,331,000, which is about 
90,000 above the figure on July 1. This increase is 
accounted for largely by the new need created by 
the drought. 





A Last-Ditch Fight 
Against the TVA 


Preparing for a last-ditch fight 
against the expanding activities of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
nineteen utility companies ask the 
Federal District Court at Knoxville, 
Tenn., to halt TVA operations at the 
point where they now stand until the 
Supreme Court rules on another suit 
which the companies have filed. 


Reason assigned for asking the injunction is that 
the TVA, having now much surplus power from its 
newly completed Norris dam, has nearly completed 
the building of 3,400 miles of transmission line and 
is soliciting customers now served by the private 
utility companies, Cooperative corporations are be- 
ing sponsored for the purchase of Government 
power. 

In addition, the three largest cities of Tennessee 
have voted to acquire their own distribution sys- 
tems and buy TVA power. The utility companies 
have refused to sell their plants to the cities and 
have brought suit to prevent the cities from 
building others. 

Last February the Supreme Court ruled that the 
TVA might sell its surplus current developed from 
dams built for war and navigation purposes. Wil- 
son dam was declared built for war purposes. The 
status of Norris dam was not ruled on, but it is de- 
signed to regulate the flow of water so as to make 
available a navigable channel 650 miles in length. 

The utility companies contend, none the less, 
that the decision does not give the TVA the right 
to carry on destructive competition with their 
business. They ask a second adjudication from the 
Supreme Court. 
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THE CHAIRMAN of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Morgan, intends to resign 
before the end of the year because 
of continued differences with 
David Lillienthal, another TVA 
board member, over power poli- 
cies. 


x * * 


TREASURY POLICIES on f- 
nance and taxes now are definitely 
under domination of three men 
seldom in the public eye—Her- 
man Oliphant, counsel to the Sec- 
retary; Herbert Gaston, special 
assistant to the Secretary, and 
George C. Haas, director of re- 
search and statistics. 


x ke 


A BIG SMAKE-UP _impends 
when President Roosevelt selects 
remaining members of the hew 
Alcohol Control Board as an in- 
dependent governmental unit. 


x * * 


THE “NO NEW TAX” letter 
from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the President was written 
after friends of Senator Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi, let the White 
House know that he would be 
helped in his primary election 





fight if voters knew that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt considered him in- 
dispensible in Washington. 

x * x 


AAA OFFICIALS think that 
WPA officials are painting the 
drought picture in the darkest 
possible light to sell the country 
on the value of their services. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is 
taking his trip into the drought 
regions against the advice of 
some of his political experts who 
fear that it might be misconstrued 
as an effort to capitalize politic- 
ally on a disaster. 


*x* *K * 


NEW LOW-COST HOUSING 
ventures by the Federal govern- 
ment are being held up because of 
charges that some _ contractors 
have been in collusion on bids, 
and difficulties in complying with 
relief-labor rules also are causing 
upsets. 


* cs 


GOVERNMENT experts 
expecting any notable increase in 
trade with Germany as a result of 
the removal of countervailing 
duties against certain German im- 


re not 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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ports in return for the Reich’s 
promise not to subsidize those 
exports. 

x OK x 

SIMMERING beneath the sur- 
face in the Treasury is an argu- 
ment over tax revision when this 
question comes before the next 
Congress. Top officials say no 
slash in liquor taxes, which are 
heavy yielders. Others want 
them cut, arguing that inroads in- 
to the bootleg trade will make up 
in yield for lower rates. Figures 
are being collected in preparation 
by both sides. 
INSIDERS in the Securities and 
Exchange Commission say that a 
final decision on one of the four 
manipulation cases may be ex- 
pected at any time. Two of these 
proceedings have reached a stage 
where the commissioners could 
decide whether or not to suspend 
the stock exchange member in- 
volved. 


ONE REASON why the United 
States was not eager to join Pan 
America in mediation efforts in 
Spain is that it would look with 
disfavor on any European media- 


tion in a South American civil 








war as an infringement of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
a 

ALL CONTROVERSY between 
the Government and private util- 
ities over the Federal power pro- 
gram is to be kept in the back- 
ground during the meeting of 
world power experts in Washing- 
ton, September 7-12. Differences 
are being disregarded so that all 
agencies will cooperate in making 
the conference a success. 


ADMINISTRATION officials al- 
ready are working on plans for a 
permanent relief program to be 
submitted to Congress next ses- 
sion. 

an x oe 
COMMODITIES Exchange Ad- 
ministration, insiders say, cannot 
be depended upon as an effective 
curb of speculative activities aris- 
ing out of the drought. It is 
handicapped by lack of adminis- 
trative funds. 

x * x 
WORD is being passed that a 
disagreement has arisen within 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as to future conduct of 
the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company investigation. 


+ 
| 
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THE POWER TO PARDON 
Although the power to pardon prisoners convicted 
ef Federal crimes rests in the hands of the President, 
all applications for Executive clemency are first re- 
viewed by the Attorney General’s office. Photo 
shows Daniel M. Lyons, newly appointed Pardon 

Attorney of the Department of Justice. 





Meeting Drought Disaster 
By Concerted Efforts 


Coping in orderly fashion with an un- 
friendly visitation of Nature, the Ad- 
ministration moves concurrently to 
spread more evenly over the country 
the loss from the great drought and 
to plan for minimizing the destruc- 
tion that might be wrought by future 
droughts. 


Emergency aid consists of providing the immedi- 
ate sufferers with sustenance, through the Reset- 
tlement Administration, and affording to others an 
opportunity of earning money through work relief 
projects. 

A second move is to support the market for 
farm animals in case of a rush to sell when pas- 
tures dry up. Little support has so far been neces- 
Sary, partly because the soil conservation program 
has resulted in a much larger acreage planted to 
feed. 

Long-range plans are under formulation by the 
President's Great Plains Drought Committee, now 
touring the “dust bowl” and other regions suffer- 
ing from lack of rain. 

In Texas, the committee sees a demonstration of 
the beneficial effects of “contour plowing,” which 
means running furrows along level lines on slop- 
ing land instead of up-and-down-hill. A farm 
so plowed is shown to have retained enough of an 
otherwise inadequate rainfall to remain produc- 
tive amid arid surroundings. 

Two other dry-land practices which the com- 
mittee considers are the building of small dams to 
prevent loss of “little waters” into streams and 
rivers and the devotion of more acreage to alfalfa 
and soy beans, which thrive on less moisture than 
most other crops require, (“Soaring Prices and 
Short Crops,” page 5.) 





Civil Rights Inquiry: 
Senate Group Defied 


A barrage of court actions is laid 
down on the Senate Committee 
charged with investigating labor 
espionage and denials of civil rights. 


Senator Robert M. La _ Follette 
(Prog.), of Wisconsin, heads the 
committee. 


As Senator LaFollette calls the committee into 
Session, a restraining order from the District Court 
is served, staying a summons to officers of one de- 
tective agency specializing in anti-labor activity. 
At the same time in Philadelphia, a restraining 
order is sought on behalf of this and three other 
similar agencies. 

Meanwhile, investigators for the committee re- 
port that subpoenas for the records of the agen- 
cies, issued more than a week ago, have been de- 
fied. The only material investigators had been 
able to assemble was paper scraps sent out,with the 
waste from the offices of the agencies. These, 
they assert, are in-process of being pieced together, 
and will give typical pictures of the activity car- 
ried on by companies. 

The committee’s chairman postpones the ses- 
sion, warning the companies and their officers that 
their “contempt of the Senate” will be punished. 
The Philadelphia court action is withdrawn after 
postponement of the session, but with the notice 
that the application for injunction may be renewed 
when the committee reassembles. 

Ground on which the Senate committee’s inquiry 
is fought: The investigation is unconstitutional. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Bank deposits in National Banks reach an all- 
time high—26,200 million dollars. This is nearly 
four billion dollars above the level of a year ago. 
The largest single item in which the banks have 
invested this money is Government securities. The 
amount is about 81. billion dollars. 

Cost of the depression in Government recovery 
and relief expenditure is reported by the Treasury. 
Amount appropriated tops 19 billion dollars, but of 
this sum nearly 6 billion dollars remain unspent. 

The National Labor Relations Board gets a thorny 
case to decide. An election to choose a bargaining 
agency for employes of the RCA-Victor plant at 
Camden, N. J., gives a majority of ballots cast to an 
independent union, 3,016 out of 3,169. But this isa 
minority of all entitled to vote, who number 9,700. 
A “company union” had boycotted the election be- 
cause clerical employes were not allowed to vote, 
Question for Board: Who bargains for the 
employes? 
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A LOOK AHEAD | 














[Continued From Page 1.) 


power to control minimum wages, 
guarantee collective bargaining 
rights to labor, control credit by 
keeping money cheap, and do a 
variety of things that put gov- 
ernment in direct contact with 
the citizen contrary to old con- 
ception of federal government 
functions. 


Outlook for the 
farmer: Imports of wheat over 
42 cent tariff wall to extent of 
about 40 million bushels. Im- 
ports of corn over 25 cent tariff 
wall to extent of about 45 million 
bushels. Imports of butter over 
14 cent tariff wall but not as much 
as in 1935 owing to higher for- 
eign prices. Larger than normal 
imports of meat products, flax, 
other competitive 


American 


cheese and 


commodities. 


Means that tariffs are to con- 
tinue effective on farm products 
owing to shortages within this 
country. Tariffs thus work to 
bring higher food costs for peo- 
ple in cities by blocking out sur- 
pluses in hands of competing 
countries, except as they are able 
to scale the wall. 


Major influences of new tax on 
undistributed corporate earnings 
in forcing dividend distributions 
are likely to be witnessed during 
last two months of 1936. Many 
corporations will be unable to 
estimate annual income accurate- 
ly enough before that time to de- 
clare any extra dividends. 


Look for best Christmas buy- 
ing period since the depression 
began due to distribution of div- 
idend funds near year end. New 

retail buying naturally 
stimulate manufacturing. 
Department stores, foreseeing 
heavy Christmas business, al- 
ready are buying ahead to an ex- 
unequalled in last seven | 


record 
will 


tent 
years. 
Prospects for substantial new 
PWA program are out under 
present interpretation of Presi- 
dent’s regulations for allocating 
$300,000,000 revolving fund. 
Demand that federal money 
advanced for PWA projects be 
used to pay relief labor compli- 
cates problem of contractors, | 
raising costs so much that it de- 
stroys much of incentive of 
municipalities to borrow. 


PWA never did click as large 
scale spending agency that could | 
get money quickly into hands of 
those who were forced to spend 
it which WPA does. That is 
why President prefers WPA 
small scale relief projects. WPA 
is effective as a pump primer even 
if it has drawbacks as a perma- 
nent means of giving relief to 
unemployed. 


Look for efforts at next session 
of Congress to extend the RFC as 
a lending agency after its sched- 
uled expiration as such on Janu- 
ary 31, 1937. 
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+ CONSUMER 'CO-OPS': CAN THEY CURE ECONOMIC ILLS? + 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
last June hit upon the idea 
that organizations of consum- 
ers and producers for coopera- 
tive buying and selling might 
provide a ready solution for 
many of the country’s eco- 
nomic problems. He was en- 
couraged in this idea by read- 
ing a book on the cooperative 
movement in Sweden and by 
the enthusiasm of Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, for what he thinks can 
become the “cooperative com- 
monwealth” of the future. 

Out of the President’s interest 
came the dispatch of a committee 
to make a two-month study of Eu- 
rope’s cooperative movements. That 
committee is about to conclude its 
studies and report to the President. 

Then what? Will the country 
witness new efforts by the Federal 
Government to encourage the de- 
velopment of cooperatives? And if 
so, with what expected results? 

Experience of this and other coun- 
tries with movements designed to 
take private profit out of the sys- 
tem of distribution can provide the 


* clue to an answer. 


EXAMPLE OF SWEDEN 

President Roosevelt revealed to 
newspapermen about two months 
ago that he was much impressed by 
the experience of Sweden. He saw 
there a royal family, a socialist gov- 
ernment and the capitalistic system, 
all working happily and prosper- 
ously side by side. 

The President remarked that the 
cooperative movement of late has 
had a substantial growth in this 
country, particularly among farm- 
ers and among consumers, and he 
thought that he should have more 
information on what has been done 
abroad. The way that Swedish co- 
operatives have been used to force 
competition on private industry 
particularly impressed Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Some officials received the im- 
pression that the President was con- 
vinced that cooperatives could be a 
new weapon to use in bringing in- 
dustry under control inside the 
United States. 

Whether or not the striking suc- 
cess of the cooperatives abroad can 
be duplicated under the special 
conditions here remains one of the 
questions which will take careful 
study when the reports of the mis- 
sion are in. 


TWO MAIN TYPES EXIST 
Experience with cooperatives in 
the United States and abroad goes 
back over a long period. 
That experience concerns two dis- 
tinct movements—one of producers, 


principally farmers who get to- 
gether to sell their products; the 
other of consumers, who get to- 


gether in an effort to cut down the 
cost of things that they buy. The 
two movements are found by offi- 


cials who have studied them to 
have many points of conflict be- 
cause cooperating sellers are in- 


terested in getting as much as they 
can for their product, and cooper- 
ating city buyers are interested in 


getting the things they buy as 
cheaply as possible. 
Producers’ cooperatives are dis- 


covered to have had the most inter- 
esting history in this country. But 
it was consumers’ cooperatives that 
the President had in mind when he 
sent his committee to Europe. 

The relation of the Federal gov- 


an important part in future plans 
for recovery. 

Keeping it in existence as a 
lending agency, with Jow interest 
rates that it charges, they believe, 

















Government finance officials | will help keep interest rates 
recognize that RFC might play | down. 
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Studies of System Abroad—Special Problems Facing Movement 
Here—How Associations 


rnment to the development of 
various types of producers’ cooper- 
ation intimate and extensive. 

Thus: 

Cooperative credit institutions 
now merged in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration of the Federal govern- 
ment, have outstanding $3,000,000,- 
000 in loans and discounts and now 
dominate the farm credit situation. 

Farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations registered with the gov- 
ernment and doing business under 
laws enacted by Congress last year 
numbered 8,794 and sold $1,343,000,- 
000 worth of goods. 

Farmers ccoperative supply buy- 
ing associations numbered 1,906 and 
did a business of $187,000,000. 

A start has been made in de- 
velopment of cooperatives for dis- 
tribution of electricity to farmers 
through the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


WHAT CONSUMERS HAVE DONE 

The relationship of the Federal 
government to development of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, however, is 
found to have been less extensive. 

Even so: 

The Resettlement Administration 
now is helping to finance some 
projects involving cooperative dis- 
tribution of products to members. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
on a small scale, is encouraging 
people in the valley to set up co- 
operatives, not only to produce 
things to sell but to buy for per- 
sonal consumption. 

President Roosevelt, by his ex- 
pressed interest in consumer co- 
operatives a means of cutting 
costs of distribution, is lending en- 
couragement to a movement that 
already is showing signs of growth 
on its own accord. 


TWO TYPES CONTRASTED 

Yet, to date, producers coopera- 
tives largely dominate the coopera- 
tive movement in America. 

As explained by Dr. Joseph G. 
Knapp, principal agricultural eco- 
nomist in the cooperative division 
of the Farm Credit Administration: 


1S 


as 


“Farming as an industry is differ- 
ent from most other industries in 
that agricultural production is car- 
ried on by a great number of indi- 
vidual enterprises. 

“As a result, farming is an indus- 
try characterized by a high degree 
of small scale organization and com- 
petition. If individval far.n op- 
erators are to get the advantage of 
large-scale organization and coordi- 
nation of competition, it is neces- 
sary for them to work together in 
cooperative associations.” 


FARMER CO-OPS FLOURISH 

Producer cooperation is found to 
have been growing in this country 
since 1870 and now involves more 
than 2,000,000 farmers in its mar- 
keting associations. Of these about 
30 per cent are in cooperatives in- 
terested in handling dairy products, 
23 per cent are in organizations 
handling grain, 16 per cent are in 
livestock marketing cooperatives 
and 10 per cent in associations mar- 
keting cotton. 

In its report on cooperative mar- 
keting of dairy products during the 
1935-36 season, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration reports that the co-ops 
increased their business to $520,- 
000,000 as compared with $440,000,- 
000 the previous year. More than 35 
per cent of the creamery butter pro- 
duced in the United States and 20 
per cent of the cheese is handled 
through cooperative agencies. 

Then there are the cooperatives 
handling fruit, vegetables and nuts. 
These producers co-ops do a busi- 
ness in excess of $200,000,000 a year 
and sell about 85 per cent of the 
production of citrus fruit produced 
in California and Arizona. Nearly 
90 per cent of the California walnut 
crop is cooperatively sold. Organi- 
zation for this business is intricately 
built up and deeply entrenched. 

The first cooperative grain eleva- 
tors appeared in this country half 
way through the last century and 
now there are reported to be more 
than 3,000 of them in operation. 
This cooperative marketing move- 
ment in grain was headed up under 
the old Farm Board through the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corpora- 
tion. Drought during recent years, 
and difficulties of other varieties, 
have resulted in recent financial 
trouble for the Farmers’ National. 

A variety of other cooperative 
farm ventures have been growing 
up in the country. 

Thus farmers get together to buy 
an important part of their fertilizer 
and their seed. They are starting to 
set up cooperative refrigerators in 
which they can store meat from 
their own animals for home use, and 
are showing interest in develop- 
ment of cooperative electric power 
lines. 


THE URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Not so extensive a development 








in America Have Grown 





is found in the expansion of co- 
operatives among city consumers, 
who now are the object of the 
special interest of President Roose- 
velt. 

Dr. Knapp, of the Farm Credit 
Association, an authority on the 
cooperative movement, says of con- 
sumer co-ops 

“For many years the advocates 
of consumers’ cooperation in the 
United States held that the ultimate 
goal of consumers’ cooperation is 
the organization of all industry by 
consumers. However, in the last 
few years, consumers’ cooperative 
leaders, observing the achievements 
of farmers in purchasing supplies 
cooperatively, have endeavored to 
liberalize the conception of con- 
sumers’ cooperation so that it will 
cover the whole field of cooperative 
buying regardless of whether goods 
are bought for production or con- 
sumption.” 

Then he said 

“The degree to which consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperative move- 
ments overlap depends to a large 
extent upon whether a country is 
industrial or agricultural. Obviously, 
as long as consumers’ cooperation 
is largely a rural movement, as it 
is in Denmark and Sweden, it is 
primarily a form of cooperation for 
the advancement of farmers’ in- 
terests. 


POSSIBILITY OF COOPERATION 
“The problem of 
agricultural cooperation and con- 
sumers’ cooperation comes when 
consumers’ cooperation is largely an 
urban movement, since farmers are 
interested in getting as high a price 
as possiblbe for their products and 
urban consumers are interested in 
getting food supplies and other 
products as cheaply as possible.” 
The stake in the consumer co- 
operative movement is this country’s 
retail business which amounts at 
this time to about $35,000,000,000. 
The incentive that would lead 
city consumers to join together in 
an organization of their own for 


coordinating’ 


supplying their needs would be the 
chance to save money. 


CHANCE OF GROWTH HERE 

Just what is that chance as meas- 
ured by the success of consumer 
cooperatives in the recent history 
of this country? 

The best information that gov- 
ernment officials now have is that 
consumer cooperation is growing 
slowly except in a few. communities 
in the country where the people 
have had long experience with the 
movement. 

Then there is a spreading move- 
ment for cooperative marketing of 
gasoline. But this movement fits in 
with the producers cooperative set- 
up in farming communities. It in- 
volves a less intricate form of mer- 


chandizing than that of big de- 
partment stores or mail order 
houses. 


The attitude of those government 
officials who are studying this sub- 
ject is that many years will elapse, 
even under favorable circumstances, 
before consumers’ co-ops will handle 
1 per cent of the country’s trade. 

Yet they admit that” enact- 
ment of more and more laws aimed 
at restraining the competition 
offered to small retailers by chain 
stores and mail order houses, gives 
more opportunity for cooperatives 
to move in and make savings of a 
size to attract housewives. 


THE LESSONS FROM ABROAD 


Foreign experience, according to 
the story of the government offi- 
cials, shows that cooperation among 
consumers requires allegiance of the 
group backing the venture and in 
most instances abroad has grown as 
part of the organized labor move- 
ment. 

They point out, too, that the big 
cooperative development abroad co- 
incided with the development in this 
country of the department store and 
the mail order house, which since 
have been supplemented by the 
chain store. Co-ops thus face a dif- 
ferent sort of competition at the 





start than they faced abroad. 
Supporters of the consumer co- 
operatives in this country argue, 
however, that the United States is 
about to enter a period of extensive 
organization of labor, and that co- 
operative buying and will 
provide an attraction sufficient to 


lline 
seiing 





promote a rapid growth of the move- 
ment. They point to the increasing 
interest of people in the cooperative 
way of doing business in an expand- 
ing number of fields. 

It is known that President Roose- 
when his enthusiasm was 
aroused for this type of trade de- 
velopment, considered ways that the 
Federal government could aid co- 
operatives, other than producers coe 
operatives. This aid might be ex- 
tended by broadening the language 
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[Continued on Page 15.] 
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ADIO antennae are the salesman’s en- 

trance of today. Bringing your sales story 

to the world’s largest audience with the maxi- 
mum of effect, the minimum of expense. 

It is not surprising that the largest radio 
audiences are always “In” to NBC network 
programs. For NBC is not only the pioneer 
broadcasting organization—it is also the largest. 
Its coverage of America’s richest markets is 
national—its facilities to deliver impressive 
sales beyond question. And its far-flung net- 
works have the programs that people want... 
programs voted most popular. 


Listen to the RCA Magic Key Program on the NBC Blue 


More Power to Us—More Sales toYou 
Despite its size and prestige, NBC never rests 
on its record. Itis constantly striving to better 
its service by adding new outlets...by “power- 
ing up” its great key stations ... by improv- 
ing its high program standards, All this to 
provide complete intensive coverage of rich 
territories for advertisers, at low cost. « NBC 
has the programs...the power...the facilities... 
and the records of extraordinary sales results 
of many of America’s greatest advertisers.* 
* Of the 100 largest national advertisers in 1935, 73 used radio 


networks—51 chose NBC, 


Network, Sundays 2 to 3 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, Ine. 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 
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WASHINGTON 
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An Interlude 
In Executive Action 


LL week long the Presidential 
Summer laboratories at Hyde 
Park were busy developing the for- 
mula for the trip to the drought areas. 
Friday the President announced the 
schedule of a journey which once 
more, just as in 1934, will take him 
across the Great Plains. 


Plans now call for arrival at Washington early 
Aug. 24; two days at the Capital to complete routine 
tasks and then departure for Bismarck, N. Dak., 
with arrival there scheduled for noon Aug. 27. 
After a short motor tour through surrounding 
country, a conference is to be held that day with 
Montana and North Dakota officials. 

August 29 the President is to travel, by train and 
motor, to Pierre, S. Dak., to confer with Governor 
Berry of that State and Governor Miller of Wyo- 
ming. Late that day he will leave for Rapid City, 
S. Dak., to spend Sunday at Mount Rushmore in 
the Black Hills. 


CONFERENCE PLANS 

On Aug. 31 he is to confer at Rochester, Minn., 
and La Crosse, Wis.,; on Sept. 1, with Governor 
Landon and executives of Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Oklahoma; Sept. 3 there is to be a conference 
at Springfield, Ill., with Governor Horner; then a 
conference Sept. 4 at Indianapolis, Ind., with Gov- 
ernors McNutt of Indiana, Chandler of Kentucky, 
Davey of Ohio and Fitzgerald of Michigan. 

The drought inspection tour is to be completed 
at Indianapolis. From there the President is to go 
to Hyde Park, where he will remain until time to 
start to Charlotte, N. C., where he will make a 
speech Sept. 10. The following day he will re- 
turn to Washington to deliver an address at the 
Third World Power Conference. 

The opening of the past week found the Presi- 
dent again at Hyde Park, where he had returned 
late Saturday after completing a three-day tour of 
flood areas in New York and Pennsylvania and a 
visit to the Cleveland Great Lakes Exposition. 

There was a heavy rain Sunday morning and the 
President slept too late to go to church. 


A DAY OF SPORT 

“Softball” or “kitten ball” was a major part of 
the recreational menu for the day. 

Accompanied by Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau and members of his family, the President 
drove from Hyde Park House to Pawling, where the 
ball game was played, in time to arrive for the 
latter part of the third inning. 

The game was played between the “White Hopes,” 
one-game-a-year team of the White House corre- 
spondents, and the “Debtors and Creditors,” team 
of Lowell Thomas, the radio commentator. 

John Roosevelt played in the short-fielder’s posi- 
tion; John Boettiger, the President’s son-in-law, 
played at first base and Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., was 
at third base. Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger was 
base umpire. The President himself from his open 
car did some coaching and vigorous rooting for the 
“White Hopes,” but to no avail. They lost, 15 to 12. 

Events of Monday opened the work-day week 























The Prasidant’s Week - 








BATTLING THE DROUGHT—PLANS FOR A TRIP 
WEST—A MILITARY DISPLAY 





with a combination of military display, recreation 
and routine tasks. 

Shortly before noon the President drove in his 
open car to the entrance of the Hyde Park estate 
where he watched Battery C, Sixty-second Regi- 
ment, Coast Artillery, display the most modern 
anti-aircraft equipment in the American Army, or, 
for that matter, in any army. 

A scorching mid-day sun beat down on the coun- 
try-side as Col. Frank W. Fergusson, commander of 
the regiment, directed the crew of one of the anti- 
aircraft guns in an impromptu demonstration 
which included all details of operation except the 
actual firing. 

Within three minutes the crew had taken the 
heavy field piece from its motor truck cradle, 
mounted it on “spider legs” and pointed it at imag- 
inary enemy airplanes. Meanwhile, Colonel Fer- 
gusson explained its operation. 

“These guns are the first teeth we have had to 
show an enemy invading us,” observed the Colonel. 


A DESTRUCTIVE WEAPON 


Then he explained that the gun is capable of 
firing 25 shells three inches in diameter per minute 
and should be able to destroy six airplanes a 
minute, or, operated in batteries of four, 24 a 
minute. 

From shortly after 10 a. m. until noon the regi- 
ment, with a complement of 27 officers and 854 
enlisted men, lumbered northward along Albany 
Post Road, traveling in 128 vehicles which carried 
the men, two batteries of 3-inch guns, 16 50-calibre 
and the same number of 30-calibre machine guns, 
eight searchlights of 3,000,000 candlepower each, 
eight sound locators and necessary subsistence ma- 
terial. The regiment, the only unit in the Army 
given over exclusively to aircraft repulse, was on its 
way to Fort Ontario, N. Y. for target practice. 

While the President sat in his automobile watch- 
ing the review Mrs. Roosevelt sat near by on 
a stone wall, knitting as she watched the caissons 
and trucks pass. Her grandson “Buzzie” was be- 
side her. A granddaughter, “Sistie,” and her 
mother, Mrs. Boettiger, who had been out for a 
morning ride, viewed the procession from horse- 
back. 


RIVER CRUISE DISCUSSED 

It was a day during which little official traffic 
entered. the gateway of the estate. The President 
had no guests other than Roy Howard, the news- 
paper publisher, and Mrs. Howard. Details of Ad- 
ministration affairs and the plans for the trip 
through drought areas occupied a large part of the 
day. 

It was revealed by White House officials that the 








Wide World 


JUST SUPPOSE—ENEMY WINGS OVER HYDE PARK 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, seated in his car, watches members of the Sixty-second 
Regiment, Coast Artillery, unlimber, set up and point their new three inch anti-air- 
craft gun at an imaginary enemy. The army unit was en route to Summer maneuvers and 
stopped to show the gun to the President in passing. 





President was debating plans for a cruise down the 
Mississippi during the trip to the Middle West. 

In the evening there was a birthday party for 
Franklin, Jr., the third son of the President. 

Next day the President received the press in his 
tiny office at Hyde Park House. Seated at his desk 
in shirt sleeves and linen trousers, he appeared cool 
and comfortable. As is usual at the “Summer 
White House” the conversation between the Chief 
Executive and correspondents was on a much more 
intimate basis than in the office at Washington. 


MILITARY MANEUVERS 
s desk, he said he 


Pointing to a seratch pad ont Sigs 
was just beginning work on tHe schedule of places 
and dates of visit for the drought tour. 

He said he had received“no new reports on the 
Spanish civil war, that the engagement list for the 
remainder of the week would be light, and that he 


+ 





had not yet made up his mind about the Mississippi 
River trip. 

Later, it was announced that, because of con- 
ditions in Europe, the President does not feel he 
should stay away from Washington too long. There- 
fore all plans for “steamboating” down the Missis- 
sippi were cancelled. 


DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM 


Reemployment, fiscal problems, and the ever- 
present drought relief problems were on the agenda 
Wednesday. 

Gathered around the drought relief conference 
table with the President were Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins; W. Frank Persons, director 
of the United States Employment Service; Walter 
Burr, his assistant; Acting Budget Director Bell 
and Secretary Morgenthau. 

Mr. Hopkins reported that 90,000 persons in the 
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drought area now have relief jobs and that the 
number probably will increase to 120,000 with a 
possible maximum of 150,000. He explained that 
those figures include only those being cared for by 
the WPA and do not include the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration program. 

Other visitors during the day included Stanley 
High, organizer of the Good Neighbor League; 
Floyd Odlum, president of the Atlas Corporation; 
Richard C. Patterson, formerly Commissioner of 
Correction in New York, and Mr. and Mrs. James 
H. R. Cromwell and Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times. Mrs. Cromwell is the former Doris Duke. 

A new approach to the farm problem was pre- 
sented Thursday. 


CROP INSURANCE PLANS 


A proposal for study of crop insurance as a 
means of protecting farmers against years of 
drought such as the present, was submitted to the 
President by Louis J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, and Fred Freestone, chairman of the 
Grange’s executive committee. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, who recently has discussed the 
subject of crop insurance in connection with the 
development of his “Ever Normal Granary” plan, 
also attended the conference. 

At the conclusion of the conference the Presi- 
dent said he will begin a study of proposals to 
provide crop insurance and to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of credit on reasonable terms for 
farmers. He took the first Step toward carrying 
out that promise Friday when he signed an Execu- 
tive Order providing for emergency crop loans for 
farmers, with preference to be given those whose 
cash requirements are small. 

In describing his proposal for crop insurance, Mr. 
Taber said no immediate results could be expected, 
Since the development of an adequate plan might 
be a matter'of years, especially as it is likely con- 
stitutional snags would be encountered. He esti- 
mated the cost af $25,000,000 annually, saying it 
would be too large an undertaking for private 
business. 

There were only a few other callers during the 
day—Governor McNutt, of Indiana; James Town- 
send, chairman of the Dutchess County Demo- 
cratic Committee, and Edward E. Perkins, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY 


The following day drought and routine business 
gave way to discussion of plans for the reelection 
campaign. Democratic National Chairman Farley, 
Frank Walker, former head of the National Emer- 
gency Council, and Forbes Morgan, party treasurer, 
discussed campaign plans with the President. 

Late Friday afternoon the President announced 
he would not begin making political speeches until 
October 

Despite the preoccupation with political strategy 
there was time during the day to dispatch the in- 
vitations for the drought trip conferences, among 
them the invitation to Governor Landon which has 
opened the way for a meeting between a President 
and his chief election opponent, a rare event in 
American politics. 

And so the week drew to a close with the scene 
soon to be shifted from the verdant valley of the 
Hudson, freshened by normal rainfall, to the 
parched lands of the West where for many months 
Nature has frowned on man and his crops, 

GLENN Nrxon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








The Social Security Act: 


Review of Its First Year 


By JOHN G. WINANT 
Chairman, Social Security Board 


YEAR ago the President signed the Social Se- 
curity Act which provides aid for the needy and 
dependent and protection against the hazards of 
old age and:unemployment. Both Houses of Con- 
gress had passed this measure by overwhelming ma-~ 
jorities.... It was viewed as a non-partisan humani- 
tarian measure... . 

The ends sought under this measures are set out 
under three major categories. Public assistance is 
accomplished through grants in aid to the States 
to assist needy and dependent persons. This pro- 
cedure was necessary because of the inadequacy of 
State revenues to meet the increasing obligations 
with which the States are charged. ... This method 
had been used in developing our highway system. 
It seemed reasonable to use it in protecting human 
ae 

In measuring services rendered to date under the 
Social Security Act, it should be remembered that 
appropriations have only been available in the last 
six months, and that 1936 is an off-legislative year. 
Most State legislatures meet in the odd years. 

Under the Public Assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with the States, is now aiding more than 
a million individuals with Federal grants totaling 
$48,000,000. 

There are approved old-age assistance plans now 
operating in 36 States, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. There are approved plans for dependent 
children operating in 22 States and approved plans 
for the blind in effect in 21 States. Increases in 
assistance to needy aged, dependent children, and 
the blind have been possible because of this Act. 

Under the Unemployment Compensation section 
of the Act, 14 States and the District of Columbia 
have adopted unemployment compensation laws 
covering 45 per cent of the industrial population 
of the country. Only one of these States had 
adopted legislation prior to Federal action. Four- 
teen additional States will consider such laws when 
their legislatures convene next year. 

Besides the activities that fall under the juris- 
diction of the Social Security Board, there is cover- 
age for health, consideration for crippled children, 
the industrial worker injured in accidents, and 
other phases of Federal and State integrated wel- 
fare assistance. 

The Social Security Act attempts to set up a com- 
munity method of self-protection. No man can live 
by himself alone; economic misery in one group un- 
dermines economic stability in other groups. The 
experience of the last years has taught us that 
awareness of the inter-relationships of individuals 
and social groups is a requisite to successful living 
in a modern world. To reduce the hazards of old 
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age, to meet the needs of dependent children, to aid 
the blind, to mitigate the casualties of unemploy- 
ment, and to stabilize consumption, the program 
for social security has been initiated and advanced. 

We recognize that security is relative. We are not 
asking that life be stripped of its challenge; we 
want to lift life from the hazards of enforced idle- 
ness, and man’s last years from the risk of poverty. 
We want to give the child a chance. The Social Se- 
curity Act is the first constructive effort by the Fed- 
eral Government to join with the states in this 
widening field of human welfare. Time and ex- 
perience are necessary to perfect lgislation and to 
insure orderly procedure and effective administra- 
tion. 

Within the Act itself is the direction for study 
and change; and the Congress made effective this 
direction by providing funds to make such studies 
and recommendations for change as time and ex- 
perience may warrant. 

We want to improve; not to destroy. The Social 
Security Act, in my judgment, is the most humane 
document written into law in this century.—(From 
a radio address broadcast over a NBC network, 
August 13.) 


a 








Administration Policies: 
Their Effect on Business 


By ERNEST G. DRAPER 
Assistance ‘Secretary of Commerce 


GINCE 1932, a distinctly new Federal policy has 

been inaugurated. Certain unmistakable tend- 
encies have appeared. In essence, these tendencies 
have one common denominator—the recognition 
that the economic well-being of the average wage 
and salary worker and of the small employer, no 
less than the large one, is a matter of direct con- 
cern to the executive and legislative divisions of the 
Federal Government. 

This change in our economic thought is not new. 
Research in the field of distribution has shown that 
goods manufactured by mass production methods 
require mass markets. Mass markets in turn de- 
pend upon purchasing power of the average worker. 
The keystone in the entire structure is, therefore, 
fair wages, fair prices, and reasonable hours. The 
economic prosperity of the average man and woman 
is essential to the existence of profitable mar- 
an 

As we continue in this new direction, how is busi- 
ness affected? Business men have more cause for 
rejoicing than any other one -class of citizens in 
the entire country. Our national income statistics 
prepared in the Department of Commerce indicate 
that this is true. The low point of income in 1932 
was about thirty-nine billion dollars. Preliminary 
estimates for 1935 show a return to 53 billion dol- 
lars and for 1936, close to 60 billion dollars. ... 

Those who are opposed to these policies would 
leave a greater measure of responsibility in the 
hands of business itself... . Can business itself suc- 
cessfully reconcile these interests? The answer has 
been sought for years in many industries. ... It be- 
comes increasingly evident that safeguards provided 
by some Governmental source should be established. 

Whether or not the NRA indicated the proper 
course to pursue is now beside the point, since the 
Act has long since been declared unconstitutional. 
But the fact remains that the irresponsible chiseier 
is still with us. The question we have to decide is 
whether we shall set up no safeguards whatsoever 
against the worst effects of the chiseler’s anti-social 
onslaughts or whether reasonable governmental 
protection against these vicious practices cannot 
be secured without endangering the freedom of 
legitimate competition in industry. ... 

Another fear of many business men is that the 
public debt has assumed and will continue to as- 
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sume a menacing size. There is no doubt in the 
world but that, as soon as practicable, the budget 
will be balanced. Intelligent observers recognize 
this fact and the Government is moving steadily in 
that direction. 

What many persons do not acknowledge, however, 
is the fact that in proportion to the amount of re- 
covery gained, the increase in the public debt has 
neither been excessive nor alarming... 

A final misconception about the “citadels of lib- 
erty” includes the fear that the present Adminis- 
tration favors a so-called economics of scarcity. Ac- 
tually nothing could be further from the truth. 
What, I feel sure, the present Administration favors 
is an economics of balance between what we pro- 
duce and what we consume. ... 

Regardless of political affiliations, we want busi- 
ness to improve. Business cannot permanently im- 
prove if the various parts of our national economy 
are out of balance. The way to bring them into 
balance is to do something about it instead of in- 
dulging in recriminations and general, high-sound- 
ing calumny that really indicate a policy of pur- 
poseless drift. 

While we still have a considerable distance to go, 
the figures of recovery spell hope and not despair. 
To belittle these encouraging figures by saying that 
they indicate a fumbling with recovery is, of course, 
not common sense. It is a serious misstatement of 
the facts.—(From a recent address before the Busi- 
ness Men’s Luncheon Club in Elmira, N. Y.) 


+ 
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A New Era in Farm Life: 
Eliminating the Drudgery 


By E. JOHNSTON COIL 
Rural Electrification Administration Economist 


THE benefits of rural electrification rest on the 

fundamental fact that electricity provides the 
farm family with time—time to increase the pro- 
ductivity per worker, time to increase the variety 
of products, time to plan, and time to consume 
the results of the enlarged productivity. 

The fact that labor and power make up from 
50 to 70 per cent of the total operating costs in 
crop production suggests the importance of any 
measure for their more effective use. The fact 
that about 50 per cent of the farm labor in di- 
versified farming areas is performed around the 
farmstead in caring for livestock, repairing and 
improving buildings and equipment, in grinding 
and hauling feed, is not fully appreciated. For 
every eight hours the farmer spends in the field, 
he spends another eight hours around the house 
and barns. At the present stage of development, 
electricity is especially adapted to the work of 
the farm home and the farmstead. 

Light and power make the work of the farm- 
hand more effective by reducing the amount of 
labor required for the old tasks and increasing the 
number of tasks undertaken. 

One study of 215 farmers supplied with electricity 
showed a total saving of 8,608 days of labor saved 
in a year, excluding that saved in the household. 
This meant an average saving of slightly more than 
40 days per farm, and it was estimated that an- 
other 26 days per year were saved in the house- 
hold. 

Some cynics would have us believe that these 
days saved would not be spent in productive tasks 
creative of farm wealth; that the time saved 
would be swept away and the farmer would be left 
with a power bill and no cash. 

What do these facts show? A study made in Illi- 
nois shows that less time was spent in sleeping 
after electric power was available than before. The 
members of the farm family were less fatigued, did 
not feel the need of additional sleep; and also bet- 
ter illumination made it possible to read and do 
other things in the evening which require good 
light. The time saved was spent also in dairying, 
in gardening, in other income-producing work. 
This is the foundation of enduring progress. 

Electric power enables old jobs to be done better, 
new jobs to be undertaken, new income to be en- 
larged, old expenditures to be avoided. It facili- 
tates a better distribution of our commercial pro- 
duction, a more enduring type of farming, a higher 
and more stable standard of living for the Ameri- 
can farmer. Such gains in wealth are real—not 
Speculative and temporary, but earned and perma- 
ment.—(From an article in Rural Electrification). 
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+ SOARING PRICES AND SHORT CROPS + 


jpROUGHT is on the verge of 

accomplishing the objective 
set by Congress for the original 

AAA, but not realized during 

its life. 

That objective is: to increase 
the price of commodities that 
the tarmer has to sell to a point 
where those commodities will 
buy as much of the things the 
farmer needs to buy as they 
would buy in the period from 
1909 to 1914. 

This objective was described as 
the “parity price.” 

Now the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports that the average 
of farm prices is 93 per cent of par- 
ity—a point higher than at any time 
under the original AAA Further 
advances toward parity have oc- 
curred since the index number of 93 
was established 

But, say officials, the catch is 
that large numbers of farmers have 
little or nothing to sell at the pre- 
vailing high prices. Instead, many 
of them must buy corn and wheat 
and vegetables and other products 
at the higher price 

To them that raises a number of 
interesting questions. One is 

What would have been the result 
if the AAA with its program of pro- 
duction control financed out of 
processing taxes had been spared by 
the Supreme Court last January? 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 

The officials 
AAA think that a number of things 
vould have happened. 

One, as they see it, would have 
involved a sharp cut in processing 
taxes which financed the old con- 
trol program. Those taxes were 
based on the difference between 
the purchasing power of farm 
commodities now and their purchas- 
ing power in pre-war days. That 
spread is about wiped out 

Another would have been a vio- 
lent attack on the whole idea of 
control of production through a 
program centralized in Washington. 

Still a third would have been a 
break-down in the control machin- 
ery as farmers decided to strike out 
on their own again to take advan- 
tage of high prices and the small 
stocks of foodstuffs. 

There is, privately expressed, 
more than a little official thankful- 


administering the 


‘Parity Goal Nearly Achieved as Drought 


Continues: Rushing Relief to 
Rural Destitute 


ness that the six justices of the Su- 
preme Court upset the old AAA pro- 
gram before it could be used to cut 
down acreages of most grains and 

production of some animals 


DROUGHT UPSETS PLANS 
The drought itself, upsetting cal- 
tions of Government planners, 
persists over the important farming 
regions of the country 
Government help is having to be 
extended on a wider and wider front. 
Present official estimates are that 
before the coming Winter is over a 
total of more than 500,000 farm fam- 
ilies will have been forced to look 
to the Federal Government for help 
to tide them over, and that their 
needs will upset the Federal budget 
by more than $100,000,000. 
President Roosevelt is about to 
move into the drought stricken re- 
gions to see for himself what has 
happened and to learn at first hand 
what the various Federal agencies 
are doing to extend relief. 
He will find the following 


HIGH PRICES; SMALL STOCKS 

1. That prices of corn are the 
highest in 11 years, but that there is 
barely half a normal crop to sell at 
those prices 

2. That more than 100,000 men 
farmers—are working on WPA 
drought projects as a means of get- 
ting money on which to feed their 
families. 

3. That above 80,000 farm families 
in drought districts are getting loans 
and grants from Dr. Rexford Tug- 
well’s Resettlement Administration 
as a means of tiding them over until 
another crop year without sacrificing 
their farms or their livestock. 

4. That the AAA is prepared to 
buy up livestock to prevent liquida- 
tion of a kind that would depress 
prices and to purchase seed and 
feed in order to make sure that ag- 
riculture will come through the 
drought with as little permanent 
damage as possible. 

5. That rules surrounding AAA 
bounty payments for performing 
soil conservation practices are re- 
laxed in a way to permit wide dis- 
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Dictaphone doubles an executive's ability 
to get things done. It brings thought and 
action Closer together. It lets men and 
their secretaries do a day's work apicce, 
independent of each other's time and con- 
venience. In office after office, Dictaphone 
is piling up the evidence that its benefits 
are not peculiar to any special type of per- 
son, nor to any special type of business. 
Wherever there's office work to be done, 
Dictaphone helpsget it done more smooth- 
ly, more accurately, more resultfully. 


There's a place for this help in 

office. There's a way for you to check that 
without a dollar's outlay. Send us the 
coupon below today. Read the booklet, 
“Whats An Office Anyway?” Then let 
us lend you the equipment to put this 
modern dictating machine through its 
fruitful paces right on your job—and 
completely at our expense. There are facts 
behind the growing Trend to Dictaphone 
that you owe yourself. Why not get after 


them right now? 
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tribution of $440,000,000 in subsidy 
checks 

6. That plans have been tried out 
and found effective for checking the 
worst effects of drought through 
proper use of land. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 

President Roosevelt will find, ac- 
cording to reports received by of- 
ficials in Washington, that Federal 
agencies are stepping on one an- 
other’s toes out in the field in their 
eagerness to be of assistance. 

There are questions arising over 
whether the WPA, the RA or the 
AAA should handle individual cases 
of destitution, and if one or the 
other, what form of relief would be 
best 

Where a farmer has no income 
and almost no chance for an income 
until another crop year rolls 
around, the WPA steps in to give him 
a job building roads or building 
dams that will conserve water when 
it does rain. 

Where a farmer has some livestock 
and some income, but stands to be 
foreclosed or to lose his stock, the 
RA steps in to make him a loan and 
to give him some money so that he 
can be tided over until another 
crop year comes around. 

Where a farmer has agreed to 
cooperate under the AAA soil con- 
servation program, but has been 
prevented from doing so by weather, 
the Adjustment Administration is 
being pressed to hurry up its de- 
termination of whether or not there 
has been cooperation so that checks 
can flow to the country. 

Thus far little activity has been 
shown in moving population out of 
the worst drought areas or in start- 
ing long range projects for shift- 
ing land from intensive farming 
Into grazing 

Mr. Roosevelt will find, according 
to officials, that drought relief is 
in the emergency stage 


WHAT THE MARKETS SHOW 

Markets continue to reflect a con- 
tinued processing of price advances. 

Corn, under the pressure of de- 
mand and small supplies, sold up to 
$1.18 in Chicago—the highest since 
1925. 

Wheat is bringing more money 
per bushel than for any period since 
Farm Board days, but its advance 
is held back by the presence of a 
supply adequate for domestic needs. 


Hogs sold up above $12 during the 
week for the first time in several 
months. Farmers were holding them 
back from market looking for 
higher prices 

Butter and eggs and cheese prices 
are rising 2nd potatoes are in the 
shortage class. 

A small supply of vegetables for 
canning Causes the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics to suggest that 
higher prices are ahead and the 
same is true of fruits. 

One factor that is expected to ease 
the shock of the present drought 
on city population is the fact that 
the income of industrial workers 
in July was nearly 20 per cent above 
a year ago. This suggests that 
people are better able to pay higher 
prices than they were back in 1934 
and 1935. 


CORN FROM ARGENTINE 

An enlarged flow of corn from 
Argentina is expected to start 
shortly. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that Argentine grow- 
ers have the third largest corn crop 
on record at a time when there will 
be an important demand for corn 
from American farmers. 

All imports will scale a tariff of 
25 cents a bushel 

Drought damage has cut the 
American crop to a point far below 
needs. The estimate is for a yield 
under 1,500.000,000 bushels compared 
with a normal crop of 2,500,000,000 
bushels. Most of this crop is mar- 
keted in the form of livestock 

Imports thus will go to increase 
the supply of meat available to the 
American people 

The BAE advises that Argentina 
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planted a record corn acreage of 18,- 
854,000 but that drought, heat and 
tr y wi ~ j ) j orahle m ~< ep , 

strong winds did considerable dam was a shortage of cor bout 45.- shipping costs from the 
age so that crop estimate is for a 


381,750,000 bushel: of this grain went to the Atlantic 

73,886,000 bushel and Pacific coast where it enjoyed 
a competitive advantage because of 
Middle 


production of 
Home needs wer 
During the 1935 season, when there 


000,000 bushels were imported. Most West. 
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Chart a world tour to suit 
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years. Tour No, 4 includes 
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More Gocds for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of 
four have cars. One family in thirt 


1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 


n had a telephone; now, one family in two, In 


clectricity—radio and electric refrigeration were unknown, Today, 21 million homes 


are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 
In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing electricity—to 


bring better light to more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 


ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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LOU MEYER=WINNER OF INDIANAPOLIS AUTO CLASSIC. 
Sandwich in one hand and his Camel in the other, Lou shows little 
of the strain of the 500-mile grind. Here is an epic example of 
how smoking Camels at meals and after aids digestion and en- 
courages a sense of well-being. In Lou Meyer’s own words: “I'll 
hand it to Camels for setting my digestion to rights! They make my 
food taste better and help it to digest easier. As long as I have 
a Camel, I know I’m headed for a swell feeling of well-being.” 


Others have found that 


good digestion and 


a sense of well-being 


are encouraged 
by Camels...so 


“I'LL TELL YOU 
WHAT I DO,” says 
Miss Claire Hunt- 
ington, expert ste- 
nographer, “to aid 
my digestion. I 
smoke Camels 
while I’m eating 
and afterwards.” 





NEW YORK SUBWAY 
MOTORMAN tells of 
his experience. “I eat 
what I want...when I 
want it...and then 
smoke Camels,” says 
Clyde Smith. “Camels 
set me right!” 


NEWS HAWK. Peter 
Dahlen, reporter, says: 
“It’s swell the way 
Camels help my diges- 
tion— make my food 
taste better and set 
better. And they don't 
frazzle my nerves.” 


. J. Beynoids Tobacce Company, Winston-Salem, 


LA 


Good digestion and a sense of well-being 
are helpful allies for every one! 


EOPLE in every walk of life...men and women...agree 
that Camels ease strain and encourage digestive well- 


being. Millions of smokers find that “Camels set you 
right!” Camels increase the flow of digestive fluids... 
alkaline digestive fluids...so necessary to good nutri- 
tion. Camels never tire your taste or get on your nerves. 


LISTEN IN=FULL HOUR SHOW! Camel Cigarettes bring you a FULL 
HOUR’S ENTERTAINMENT! Benny Goodman... Nat Shilkret.. 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


Rupert 


Hughes, Master of Ceremonies... Hollywood Guest Stars. Tuesday—3:30 pm 
E.S.T. (9:30 pm E. D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm M.S.T., 
5:30 pm P.S.T. WABC-Columbia Network. 
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HUMMING WIRES—Over them goes the power 


that gives modern man the conveniences of his age. 





MOST unusual conference will 
meet in Washington next month: 
the Third World Power Conference. 
Hundreds of international gather- 
ings of diplomats and of scientists 
have been held since the dawn of civ- 
ilization, but few such conferences 
have been held by the technicians 
who make civilization possible. 
itional conferences of sclen- 
assembled they usually 
technical problems of 


industrial 


when intern 
tists or techniclans 
have been concerned 


interest only in the development of new 


And 
have 


with 


methods or of further resear¢ h 

In the Third World Power 
meets in Washington from Sept. 
the Conference say that for the 
will be a m international gathering of 


which 


Conference, which 
7-12. officials of 
first time there 
ajor tech- 
discussions to 


but which 


confine its 


problems 


nicians will not 
new method 
has as its primary objective the discussion of the 
best use of existing technique and machinery in 
relation to the general economic development of 
society. 

Included in the group of 700 delegates 
50 foreign countries and 2,300 from the United States 
who are expected to attend will be the produc- 
ers and processors of basic fuels, like coal, oil and 
gas; representatives of the utilities which furnish 
the engineers whose brains 
the 


and 


from 


power to the consumer, 
and daring enable pract 
magie of research workers and the vision of phil- 
osophers; Government administrators; financiers, 
and economists 

More countries aré 
ficial representation 
ment ow, 
sented at 

What 

of what 
citizen? Pe 

Morris L. Cooke, Administrator Rural 
Electrification Administration and chairman of the 
Executive Committee in charge of preparations for 
the conference, gives this reply: 

“We are going to bring the experience of the 
whole world to bear on such questions as these: 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
private and public ownership of utilities? Can both 
types be operated side by side in the same coun- 
try? How should privately owned utilities be regu- 
lated by the State? 

“We are going to study the business organiza- 
tion of all the fuel industries of the world—their 
relations with labor and consumers. 

“We take in all power resources. That brings 1n 
questions involved in the conservation of coal, Ou, 
gas, and the proper c¢ ordinated utilization of stream 
flow for all purposes. It involves such experi- 
ments in regional planning as TVA 

“We cover the whole field of production and 
distribution of power. That takes in all the engi- 
neering problems involved in dam construction, In 
building, operating and maintaining steam power 
plants. 

“Work of the conference will include an esti- 
mate and appraisal of the world’s power resources. 
We want to learn just how much the different 
countries possess of oil, and hydro- 
electric power. When the figures are gathered 
there is going to be available a real “cyclopedia of 


realization of 


oat 
ical 


the list of of- 
filed, State Depart- 
have ever been repre- 
ence in Washington 


included on 
already 
than 
coniel 

be discussed? 

the conference to 


records sh 
any other 
topics will 

the average 


value is 


of the 


gas, 


coa a 


power” for the first time. 
“Another question to which 
sought concerns the best and 
conomical way to take coal, oil 
ground and prepare it for use as 


MAIN PROBLEM PRESENTED 

“Consolidating these matters, we find 
presents a single problem—the most efficient use 
of this planet’s power resources.for the best in- 
terest of the race inhabiting it. 

“This naturaly involves two sets of problems— 
economic and technical. The World Power Con- 
ference is planned to emphasize the economic prob- 
lems—except that the Second Conference on Large 
Dams which meets concurrently with the Third 
World Power Conference is devoted entirely to 
technical matters of dam construction. 

“We are confident that from the conference there 
will come a definite advance in our knowledge of the 
world’s power resources. We hope to have a clearer 
understanding of how these are now 
being used, and how they can best be used in the 
future, in order to increase the efficiency of indus- 
try and to make life happie~ and more comfortable 
for the average man and woman. 

“After all the machine was for man—not 
man for the machine--and the power age which is 
just at its beginning must be made a factor in the 
uplift of the human race.” 

B. P. Adams of the staff of the Conference points 
out that the full significance of the conference 
can best be interpreted by a study of its early his- 
tory and the writings of a distinguished British 
engineer, D. N. Dunlop, who died last year. 

He describes Mr. Dunlop as a man who was typi- 
cally British in appearance, a man with a charming 
and magnetic personality and rare power of 
suasion. 

In 1923 Mr. Dunlop had this 
world conference to promote 
fration between engineers, state 
tors, scientists and economists? 
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COMING WORLD POWER CONFERENCE: 
ITS MEANING FOR HUMAN WELFARE 
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In 1924, through the organizing efforts of Mr. 
Dunlop, the first international conference on power 
the motive force of modern civilization—was held 
British Empire Exhibition, Wembly. At- 
tending the conference 1,000 delegates from 
43 countries. Papers presented centered around 
problems of m inventory of the 
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INVITATION BY “SHORT-WAVE” 

A permanent organization was formed with head- 
London and in 1930 a second world 
held in Berlin with a registration 


quarters in 
conference was 
of 3,891. 

At Berlin, Owen D. Young, chairman of General 
Electric, speaking by short-wave radio from San 
Francisco, on behalf of the electrical industry of 
the United States, invited the Conference to Amer- 
ica in 1936. 

President Roosevelt later issued a formal invita- 
tion on behalf of this country and the executive 
committee of the Power Conference accepted the 
invitation to meet in Washington, with Sept. 7- 
12, 1936, as the date. 

Mr. Dunlop was instrumental in making some 
of the early arrangements for the conference and 
he succeeded in having a broader, less technical 
subject chosen for the 1936 conference than those 
for the first two conferences. 


EFFECT ON EVERY DAY WORLD 

How does the development of new power resources 
affect the average American? 

Mr. Adams is of the opinion that the average citi- 
zen takes the accomplishments of the power age for 
granted and often does not realize that the world 
still is “being revolutionized by electric power.” 

“As electric power more and more takes the place 
of manual labor,” points out Mr. Adams, “it be- 
comes necessary to develop a new power age 
economy.” 


He divides the development of de- 


new power 
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HIGH-PRESSU RE—vital to the efficiency of busi- 

ness and the growth of pleasure comes from such 

intricate machines created by man’s brain, controlled 

by man’s hand. 

vices into three classifications: Industrial, trade, 
and home. 

Here are a few typical developments reported by 


rly automatic textile machinery now is being 
installed which is doing away with many of the 
hand operations formerly used. 

The paper and steel industries reported develop- 
ment of many new mechanical devices increasing 
the percentage of automatic or semi-automatic op- 
eration 

One factory producing electricity has been 
up which is self-regulating and requires only oc- 
casional human supervision. 

Candy is now being manufactured 
entirely by machinery. 

A method of electrolysis has been put into oper- 
ation which separates hydrogen bromine, sodium 
chlorate and other chemicals from sea water. 
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MAN'S SKILL 
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POWER, already having transformed the face of the globe, will at the Third World Power 


Conference, be 


surveyed ‘by engineers, government officials and financiers from ev- 


ery part of the world in order to better consolidate their experience toward the problem of 


how to make better use of the world’s power resources for the benefit of the human race. 


sons living on farms to produce enough for them- 
selves and for one person in town. Today 19 per- 
sons on farms can produce enough for themselves 
and for 66 living in town. 

“This is a_ shift,” said Secretary Wallace, “of 
greater magnitude than took place in the 10,000 
years previous to 1787. We are not yet fully aware of 
its meaning. Our minds’ and bodies’ traditions and 
customs have been shaped by thousands of years 
of the most difficult hand-to-hand conflict with 
the forces of nature. 

“It is a heart-breaking job to plow an acre of 
wheat with primitive tools. It is a back-breaking 
job to harvest the wheat of that acre, and it is a 
long and disagreeable job to flail out a bushel of 
wheat from the straw. Each grain of wheat repre- 
sented a drop of sweat.” 

An even sharper contrast, points out Mr. Adams, 
might be made between the factory worker in the 
early days of the industrial era and the factory 
worker who today operates the latest automatic 
machinery. 


WHAT ELECTRICITY HAS DONE 


Another contrast between present industrial de- 
velopment and industry of the past is the in- 
creased proportion of electrical power. 

That has had the effect, Mr. Adams, of 
making possible greater decentralization of indus- 
try. Electric lines now carry current to small plants 
located in the country. With steam engines, power 
had to be concentrated in large factories. 
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A “plant-light” has been devised for the home. 
Through use it is possible to provide enough 
artificial sunlight for the growth of plants in dark 
rooms. The “plant-light” need only be turned on 
during the evening when it needed for illumina- 
tion or as a reading-light. During the short period 
of its operation sufficient illumination is provided 
to cause normal plant growth. 


its 


Electricity also has been used to stimulate growth 
of plants without soil. By an experimental method 
which has been devised, tomato plants placed in 
soiless jars containing water were made to produce 
tomatoes, or in other words, to produce “synthetic 
food.” 

Another advantage of electrical machinery is 
that part of the plant may be easily shut down; 
with steam machinery production must be main- 
tained for the entire plant 
has 
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such electric eye are 
expected to become major fiields of future progress. 

The home itself may be one of the greatest fields 
for future development. 

“There isn’t anything, probably,” Mr. Weidlein 
asserts, “that you put up with which is as ineffi- 
cient as your home. If you will analyze it, you have 
hardly made any advances in home construction, in 
new materials that are available, in ease of keep- 
ing house; you have suffered through heat, you have 
suffered in the Winter, you have paid extra coal 
bills in the Winter. Any of you can insulate your 
homes by systems that are carefully worked out at 
the present time, and you will save the total cost of 


that investment next year on your heating bill 
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Government and private industry 
in preparation for the pr 
Conference. Congress appropriated 
penses, the Edison Ele 


have good comfort in the 
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the World Power 
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tric Institute also appro- 
priated $75,000 and the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers put up another $25,000. The 
Government also provides office quarters and free 
mail privileges. 
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MAN-MADE POWER—Boulder Dam on the Colo- 

rado River, an example of man’s engineering skill in 

controlling a dangerous river to provide water supply 

for farms and generation of hydroelectric power for 
industrial purposes. 





the conference is in charge of a 
executive committee of 19 composed of 
1e following representatives of the Government 
and private industry in addition to Mr. Cooke: 
C. W. Appleton, James C. Bonbright, Floyd L. 
is] D. Comerford, Gano Dunn, Rob- 
ert H. Fernald, A. C. Fieldner, Daniel C. Green, 
David E. Lilienthal, William McClellan, Frank R. 
McNinch, Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, O. C. 
Merrill, I. E. Moultrop, T. W. Norcross, Richard 
Southgate, C. E. Stephens, and Joel David Wolf- 
sohn. 


FIFTY NATIONS MAY BE HEARD 

The general topic, “The National Power Economy” 
is divided into 18 subjects on each of which papers 
have been contributed. Each of the 50 nations has 
right to discuss any or all of the subjects. 
Thus far approximately 300 papers from 25 coun- 
es have been submitted. It has been computed 
that it would require 11 24-hour days to read 
all of these papers. While each paper will be printed 
and will be distributed to the delegates, none will 
be read before the Conference. Instead each will 
be summarized and a summary of the summary 
will be presented as a basis of discussion at Con- 
ference sessions. 

One of the major problems of the executive 
committee is linguistic. The system for handling 
conference procedures in some respects similar to 
that used for the League of Nations. 

All conference bulletins aid other literature have 
been prepared in English, French, German and 
Spanish. 

A telephonic interpreting system will be used to 
permit all delegates to take part in the discussion. 

Each chair in the auditorium will be fitted with 
a telephone headpiece and four switches. These 
will be wired to connect with four telephone trans- 
mitters on the platform. It will be possible to make 
announcements in four different languages, as there 
will be simultaneous interpretations in French, 
German and Spanish, and each delegate can read- 
ily switch to the line he wishes to use. : 

All speakers will be asked to come to the plat- 
form where they will speak into a microphone 
which will transmit their voices to the interpreters’ 
booths and also to the recording machine which 
will take a permanent record of the conference. 


FIELD TOURS ARRANGED 


To give the visitors a complete picture of Ameri- 
can advances in the field of power, a series of nine 
study tours has been arranged. These will take 
delegates to major industrial centers, research lab- 
oratories, and power projects of the United States. 
Only significant new developments in power are 
to be studied. 

This series of tours also is an innovation in in- 
ternational conferences. Four tours which leave 
New York City before the conference will be re- 
peated in four to be held after the meeting. 

Tour I is arranged for those interested in min- 
eral sources of energy—coal, gas oil, internal com- 
bustion engines. 

Tour II is concerned with hydraulic sources of 
energy—dams, hydro-electric plants, hydraulic re- 
search, and the Tennesee Valley Authority. 

Tour III concentrates on problems involved in 
furnishing metropolitan areas with electric power 
and gas, taking in steam-power-plant practice, 
electrical equipment, electrical research and the 
business management of utilities. 

Tour IV is concerned with new practice in rail- 
road transport. 

New York, Boston, Schenectady, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Zanesville, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, the Tennessee Valley are to be vis- 
ited. Montreal, Ottawa, and the power projects of 
eastern Canada are on the itinerary of two tours. 

Another tour will cover the major construction 
projects—the great power projects of the Pacific 
Coast, like the Grand Coulee and Boulder Dam, 
the high-head hydro-power projects in the Si- 
erras, and the oil fields of California. 

A series of exhibits are to be presented in Wash- 
ington in connection with the conference to show 
the development of American power resources dur- 
ing the last 50 years. 

Among the exhibits are a model of the Bonne- 
ville Dam, models of other large hydro-electric 
projects and models of old type water power plants, 

Another exhibit of the conference will be the all 
electric farm, located in Virginia about 20 miles 
from Washington, where every possible electrical 
contrivances for house and farm is in use even 
to an electrically charged fence to restrain stock 
In pasture. 

To seat the 3,000 persons expected at the formal 
banquet: of the conference, arrangements have 
been made to use the main waiting room of the 
Union Railway Station in Washington, the only 
place in the Capital having adequate facilities. 

President Roosevelt 1s to speak at the afternoon 

session of the conference, Sept. 11, and at the close 
address will throw a switch to start one of 
the generators at Boulder Dam for the first time. 
Effect of the turning on of the current will be re- 
d by radio from Boulder Dam on a nation- 
de broadcast. 
But back of all the elaborate preparations, the 
al purpose of the conference, says Mr. Cooke, ‘is 
to lp prepare the minds of the world for the 
emerging power age.” 
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SINCE the democracies are 

not yet ready to “crack 
down” on the “bad boys” of 
Europe, chances are increasing 
that the Spanish rebellion will 
be successful. (So say some of 
those who sit in the Washing- 
ton official circle, but who will 
not be quoted.) By this token, 
war in Europe becomes less im- 
mediate but more inevitable. 
Overweening ambitions will 
have to be curbed sometime. 


Here is the logical development, 
although those who trace it admit 
that everything may become illogi- 
cal: 

The two big Fascist powers, Ger- 
many and Italy, are of one mindin 
their sympathies. They see the 
chances for a new totalitarian state 
in the west. Seizing opportunities 
for advancing their claims to a 
place in the sun, the dictators are 
ready to run big chances, even 
bluff, in their aid to the rebels and 
opposition to Madrid 

France is not able to stop them. 
Caught in domestic difficulties, by 
its democratic nature the French 
nation is divided over the trouble 
south of the Pyrenees. The left- 
ist government Is sympathetic to- 
ward Madrid, while the outlawed 
Croix de Feu has extended a help- 
ing hand to the revolutionaries. 

Great 
the situation. But it is in a mood 
to conciliate rather than try to 
thwart the ambitions of the dicta- 
tors. The Conservative Govern- 
ment, while favoring a democratic 
regime at Madrid, is finding 
communist flavor of the loyalist de- 
fense exceedingly distasteful. More- 
over, the London Government is 
party to pledges of protection and 
support for Fascist Portugal. 

Hence, London wishes to remain 
scrupulously clear of any part in 
the embroglio. Sir Samuel Hoare 
said so in a speech during the week. 


Britain holds the key to | 


the 


THE TIDE OF 


European War Hinging on Result in Spain—The Soviets Bring | 
Fascist Advocates to Trial—Quebec 


l . REPLY TO URUGUAY. — 
* “* Nor has the United States 
any intention of tangling with ad- 


verse currents that are pulling Eu- | 


rope in different directions. On 
Aug. 20 the Washington Govern- 


ment answered definitely and finally | 


hints from abroad that it might of- 
fer good offices to the civil warring 
factions. The American view was 
in the form of a reply to the recent 


note of the Government of Uruguay | 


suggesting that the Pan-American 
nations make themselves available 
for mediation efforts in Spain. 


The note was prepared by Acting | 
It stated that | 


Secretary Phillips. 
the United States was eager to sup- 
port the principle of conciliation 
wherever possible, but that it was 
likewise committed to a policy of 
non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. (In this 
connection, the note alluded to the 
instructions to diplomatic and con- 
sular officers on Aug. 7.) 
cluded that after careful consider- 
ation of all circumstances involved, 
the United States did not believe 
that they warranted departure 
from the established policy. 
x*e* 

J ATIN AMERICA’S VIEWS. — Al- 
= though many of Uruguay's 
neighbors have expressed approval 
of the principles involved in the 
suggestion for Pan-American medi- 
ation of the dispute, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Peru have raised 
questions about the difficulties of 
putting such a plan into operation. 

The primary question they raise 
is this: Would not mediation be 
impossible under international law 
until the rebels are recognized as 
belligerents? Otherwise, would not 
the efforts become intervention in- 
stead of mediation? 

Mexico informed Montevideo flat- 


It con- | 
| the sale” 
| “would not follow the spirit of the 
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ly that it could not join in such a | 


mediation effort. The move would 
imply interference in the internal 
affairs of Spain, the Cardenas Gov- 
ernment explained. Whether there 
was any connection or not with this 
attitude is not publicly known, but 
on Aug. 21 there arrived at Vera 
Cruz a shipment of 39 carloads of 
war materials, reported to include 
50,000 rifles, bound for the Spanish 
Government. 
x*re 

7 JARNING TO ARMS EXPORT- 

ERS.—Moreover, the State De- 
partment is actively discouraging 
the sale of munitions to the warring 
factions, even though civil strife is 
not included within the scope of the 
Neutrality Act. On August 22, Act- 
ing Secretary Phillips revealed that 
in written and oral replies to ques- 
tions regarding the policy of the 
Government on arms shipments to 


| Spain, it was being pointed out that 


“it seems reasonable to assume that 
of munitions to Spain 


Government’s policy.” 

So effective has been this moral 
pressure, according to Mr. Phillips, 
that not one application has been 
filed with the Department in August 
for a license to ship arms and 
munitions to Spain. 

x*rk 


E UROPEAN ENTANGLEMENTS.— 


The two nations being watched 
most apprehensively for their poli- 
cies toward Spain are Germany and 
Italy. Both have found sufficient 
reservations to delay conclusion of 
the French non-intervention pact. 

Italy has agreed to ban arms ship- 
ments to the trouble zone provided 
that France, Britain, Germany, and 
Russia do the same. (The British 
Board of Trade during the week re- 
voked licenses for all arms and air- 
craft shipments to either side.) 
Germany has agreed to the French 
proposal on condition that Madrid 
release a German plane seized on 
Spanish soil and that all nations 
which have armaments industries 
agree to the pact. 

It was widely reported dur- 
ing the week, and officially denied, 
that Il Duce’s mighty air squadron, 
in A-1 condition as a result of his 
recent African exploits, was tuning 
its motors preparatory to a sally 
into Spain. 

But, perhaps, the most disturb- 
ing international development came 
on August 20 in a special order to 
the German Navy by the Reich 
Government. Loyalists had detained 
a German merchantman seven and 
a half miles from a rebel port to 
which the boat was proceeding os- 
tensibly to pick up refugees. Berlin 
replied by ordering its warships in 
Spanish waters “to answer every 
unjustified use of force by * * * 
force.” 

From London, there came the re- 
port that Great Britain was so gen- 
uinely alarmed over the develop- 
ment that it was urging the Spanish 


| Government to apologize for the in- 


cident. On Aug. 22 Spain renounced 
any right to search British ships on 
the high seas, and observers saw an 
indirect gesture toward reassuring 
Germany that its shipping would 
not be interfered with. 
x ke 

(CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN.—The biu- 

tality of the civil strife in Spain 
increased with the start of a new 
month of the conflict. So deep has 
become the breach between the war- 
ring factions that observers specu- 
late on whether it can ever be 
healed. Madrid is still in the hands 
of the loyalists. Catalonia, always 
demanding autonomy, has starteda 
move for secession. 

x*e 

(TRIAL IN MOSCOW.—The Soviet 

Union is being treated to a new 
plot trial. While spy-mania in one 
form or another is griping most of 
the powers, the Soviets have suc- 
ceeded in rounding up some sixteen 
persons who are admitting, in some 
cases eagerly, before judges in the 
Hall of Columns in the Russian 


| Capital that they plotted the de- 


struction of Soviet leaders, begin- 
ning with Josef V. Stalin, so that 
the way might be paved for fascism. 

The Soviets have accused Trotsky, 
living in exile in Oslo, Norway, of be- 
ing the brains behind the plot. From 
his exile, the former communist 
leader vehemently denied that he 
has had anything to do with it. 

xk * 

UEBEC OUSTS LIBERALS.—Que- 

bec was the scene of a peace- 
ful revolution on August 18. Elec- 
tions for the province legislature 
brought the National Union Party 
to power and broke the 39-year rule 
of the Liberal Party. Premier God- 
bout and many of the cabinet mem- 
bers lost their constituencies to the 
party led by Maurice Duplessis. 

In the recent campaign, the Na- 
tional Union Party charged that 
the Godbout administration was 
only a new edition of an old cor- 
rupt regime and asked for “re- 
form.” 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Ousts Liberals 


GYNDICALISM IN BOLIVIA.—Bo- 


livia on Aug. 20 advanced closer | 


to a corporative state than any na- 
tion of South America. The mil- 
itary Government at La Paz decreed 
that every person who participates 
in any way in the production and 
distribution of wealth must join a 
syndicate. Membership, whether 
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+ 
of employer or employe, is to be 
necessary to citizenship. Joint con- 
gresses at stated intervals, and finally 
large confederations of these syndi- 
cates will debate and resolve ques- 
tions of production, hours, and 
wages and the like. The purpose 
of the decree is to require collec- 
tive bargaining between employers 
and employes. Previously, obligatory 
labor for all able-bodied citizens 
and salary increases to compensate 
for losses suffered as a result of cur- 
rency revaluation, were decreed. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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gives 43% longer non-skid mileage than even 
former Goodyears. 


2 BLOWOUT PROTECTION because of patented 
SUPERTWIST cord in every ply... more 
resilient, more enduring than any other cord. 


make this delightful hotel your LOWEST COST PER MILE service with 


greater safety in every mile — proved by the 


experience of millions. 
*Registered 


te THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELL- 

ING TIRE BECAUSE THE WORLD'S 
EXPERIENCE PROVES IT GIVES THE LONGEST 
WEAR=-THE SAFEST MILEAGE-FOR THE MONEY 
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Avenue at Ninth Street 
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AFTER A NIGHT’S TRAVEL ON 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN :- THE F. F.V. 


my 
| THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


In THE contest of wits which is modern business, you are allowed 
no handicap for loss of sleep—for seedy appearance—for wilted 


spirits. The people you meet at the end of your railroad trip 


are primed and ready for you. How do you feel? Clear-headed 


—well-groomed—on your toes? You do if you ride between 


and Ohio. Genuine air-condition- 
ing You 


comfort, good cheer, good taste, good food, good service, and you 


the East and West on Chesapeake 


is not the only reason. are surrounded by such 


enjoy such restful sleep, that it’s bound to make a better man of you. 


BUSINESS TRIPS COST LESS ...Your trips cost less with Chesapeake and Ohio’s new 

Only two cents a mile in the modern Imperial Salon Cars (individual chair free) 
cents a mile in Pullmans with Pullman surcharge eliminated. There is no change 
for Imperial Salon Car (through service on The George Washington between 
and Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis and _ intermediate points, 


low fares. 
or three 
of cars 
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The ticket agent of any railrotd 
can route you on Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Insist Upon It! 
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Democrats Speed Up 
The Campaign Pace 


PULL speed ahead! Democratic 

campaign machinery whirs at 
swifter tempo as operating chiefs 
throw in the clutch°and swish on 
added power for the big push during 
the ten final weeks of the campaign. 


At New York, where national headquarters hums 
with quickened executive and administrative ac- 
-1vity, the mechanical details for turning out and 
distributing campaign literature and paraphernalia 
on a mass production basis are being perfected. 
Presses roar, mimeograph machines clatter, file 
clerks and mailers bustle in a “campaign factory” 
employing several hundred workers that has been 
established to send out three million lithograph 
portraits of President Roosevelt and Vice President 
Garner, ten million campaign buttons, and thou- 
sands of tons of mail and express matter. The 
operations are reported to be largely staffed by 
executives and operatives temporarily detached 
from Government jobs in Washington. 

At the other end of the country, establishment 
of permanent Democratic motion picture head- 
quarters at Hollywood, to turn out campaign films, 
was announced last week by Solie Rosenblatt, 
chairman of the party’s motion picture division. 
This is in addition to the films of work-relief proj- 
ects that one of the leading news-reel produetion 
companies is under Government contract to pro- 
duce. 


ROLLING “ROSTRA” TAKE TO ROAD 

Through Washington streets last week, prepara- 
tory to being dispatched on campaigning missions 
throughout the country, glided the “Roosevelt 
Caravan,” a large fleet of sleek white automobiles 
and trailers. The “covered-wagon” trailers, bear- 
ing portraits of the candidates on their sides, are 
sound-equipped. Manned by New Deal orators and 
supplied also with phonograph records of speeches 
by party leaders, the cars will become rolling “ros- 
tra” for use in out-door rallies. 

A new motorists’ organization, the “Roosevelt 
Couriers,” is being formed. W. Forbes Morgan, 
treasurer of the Democratic National Committee, 
is circularizing a large mailing list urging motor- 
ists to join for $1 and carry on their cars red, white 
and blue auto plates bearing the slogan, “Forward 
with Roosevelt!” Chairman Farley is quoted as 
declaring that “millions of Roosevelt Couriers 
should carry these plates on their cars to spread 
the ideals of the New Deal.” 

Furloughed from his duties as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Chairman Farley is devoting full time to di- 
rection of political activities at New York head- 
quarters. For the first time since the Philadelphia 
convention, he took to the radio for a political 
speech last week, in which he scored the “scare” 
campaign of the Republicans. Their canvass con- 
sists of nothing, said he, but “an effort to break 
down the faith of the people in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration by a constant barrage of scare propa- 
ganda.” 


VICTORY PROPHETS REPORT 

In contrast to “scare propaganda” there was a 
continuous flow of the propaganda of confidence 
from the vicinity of Mr. Fdrley’s office last week as 
he received a succession of Senators, Congressmen, 
and campaign managers from various States. They 
brought him tidings of good cheer from their vari- 
ous battle sectors and repeated their optimistic fore- 
casts for benefit of the press. Victory prophets re- 
ported to Mr. Farley from Arizona, California, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Virginia and Washington. 

Senator Millard E. Tydings, frequent critic of the 
Administration in the Senate, made a conspicuous 
appearance on the Farley band-wagon in New York 
last week with promises to “do all I can” to assure 
reelection of President Roosevelt. Next day he 
spoke briefly at an Ocean City (Md.) rally opening 
the Democratic campaign. Main speaker at this 
event was another occasional critic of New Deal 
policies, Senator Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri, 
who denounced the Republican “hybrid campaign 
of vilification” and said Governor Landon “remains 
silent as a tomb” on “essential issues.” 


WELCOMES SOCIALIST AID 


Socialist support for the New Deal campaign was 
cordially welcomed last week by President Roose- 
velt in a letter to Louis Waldman, head of the 
right-wing Socialist faction in New York State that 
bolted leadership of Norman Thomas to back the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket. James Maurer, 1932 So- 
cialist. vice-presidential candidate, is among the 
Socialists who are deserting their party to support 
the New Deal cause. Governor H. H. Lehman also 
dispatched a letter expressing his “deep appreci- 
ation” for the tender of Socialist support in New 
York. The Waldman Socialist faction has desig- 
nated itself the People’s Party. 

Republican criticism of “politics in relief” and 
other phases of WPA is “claptrap” arising through 
ignorance, declared WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins at a press conference last week. Promises to 
cut relief costs could be realized only by taking it 
“out of the hides of the unemployed,” he insisted. 

Returned prosperity is becoming a “glorious reali- 
zation,” under the New Deal, Attorney General 
Homer Cummings declared in an address on Gov- 
ernor’s Day at the Illinois State fair at Springfield. 


SEES END OF OLD PARTIES 


Speaking on the same program, Senator J. Ham- 
ilton Lewis of Illinois predicted disappearance of 
the two present major parties in the near future, 
to be supplanted in a realignment by three new 
parties—Conservative, Liberal and Radical. 

Mississippi’s hot primary campaign, in which 
Senator Pat Harrison seeks renomination, reached 
the fisticuff stage last week when Senator Theodore 
G. Bilbo at Bay St. Louis traded wallops with an 
angry listener who jumped to the platform and took 
a swing at him, in resentment at Bilbo charges 
that Senator Harrison had placed his campaign 
managers on the Federal payroll. 

Fists likewise flew last week in a New York con- 
ference over Tammany control. William P. Ken- 
neally, chairman of the executive committee, was 
floored by Christopher D. Sullivan, one of the tri- 
umvirate named by James J. Dooling, Tammany 
chief, to run Wigwam affairs during Dooling’s ill- 
ness. 
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(GOVERNOR ALFRED M. LANDON shown on the rear of his spe- 

cial campaign train, which has already carried him on his speaking 
tour from Colorado to New York. Interspersed with brief speeches 
from the rear end of the train were numerous conferences with State 


Republican leaders aboard. 
speeches that Governor Landon struck the theme which observers be- 
lieve he will hammer away at from now until Election Day. The theme: 
“I believe a man can be liberal without being a spendthrift”. 
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It was during one of the short rally 





The ‘Third Parties’ in Action 


Union Group Claims 9 Million Votes; 
IIIness Halts Three Leaders 


TPHE sun, which on a June Sunday in 1876 dealt 

James G. Blaine such a thumping solar plexus 
it knocked him out of the Republican Presidential 
nomination that year, was again pitilessly on the 
job on an August Sunday in 1936. Matching cal- 
ories with the eloquence of Father Coughlin, Old 
Sol floored the radio priest at the climactic mo- 
ment of his National Unlon for Social Justice con- 
vention as he was exhorting a great crowd in the 
broiling heat of the Cleveland stadium. 

The tenworary solar knockout of the NUSJ 
founder and leader came at the close of one of the 
most spirited of the four national political conven- 
tions held in Cleveland this Summer. Loudly the 
8,000 delegates booed Candidates Roosevelt, Landon 
Thomas and Browder. More loudly they cheered 
Union candidate William Lemke and his running- 
mate, Thomas C. O’Brien, and with but one dis- 
senting voice pledged NUSJ support to the Union 
Party ticket. 


LEMKE CONFIDENT 


The Union Party will poll 
predicted Father Coughlin. 
greeted the convention in person 
confidently. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt is a bewildered Kerensky 


nine million votes, 
Candidate Lemke 
and keynoted 
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THAT HOOSIER CAMPAIGN 
Democratic leaders meet to formulate plans for In- 
diana’s part in the campaign. Left to right: Sena- 
tor Sherman Minton; James A. Farley, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and Governor 

Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana. 





who doesn’t know where he is going,” said he. “Alf 
M. Landon is the dying shadow of a past civiliza- 
tion and doesn't know it.” 

Joining Father Coughlin on the sick list last 
week was his ally in the Union Party cause, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend. Similarly suffering from the 
heat and over-exertion, he was put to bed in Chi- 
cago and had to cancel engagements and plead for 
further postponement of his appearance in Cleve- 
land to answer to charges filed by the Rev. Charles 
J. Wright, ousted Ohio Townsend leader, demand- 
ing an accounting of funds and seeking to throw 
the national OARP organization into receivership. 


FARMER-LABOR POLICIES 

Another third party key man on the sick list 
last week was Governor Floyd B. Olson, Minne- 
sota’s Farmer-Labor candidate for United States 
Senator. Critically ill in a Rochester, Minn., hos- 
pital, the Governor urged his Farmer-Labor party 
and the Northwest liberals to support the Roose- 
velt ticket rather than that of Mr. Lemke, whose 
monetary program, however, he added, is “sound.” 


In a telegram addressed to Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, he warned that 
votes for Lemke and O’Brien would split liberal 
strength and “play into the hands of the Wall 
Street gang.” 

Counsels of the stricken Governor were 
when representatives of the Minnesota 
Labor Association and the Wisconsin Farmer-La- 
bor Progressive Federation, meeting in executive 
session at Madison, Wisc., decided not to Support 
the Union pary but to work for a “new alignment” 
in the campaigns of 1938 and 1940. A Chicago con- 
ference, to be held early in September at call of 
Governor Olson and Senator LaFollette, will dis- 
cuss further the course to be pursued by Farmer- 
Laborites and Progressives in the present Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

From President Roosevelt to Governor Olson went 
a telegram urging him to “keep up the good fight” 
and expressing hope of visiting him in Minnesota 
soon. 

Denial that the Farm Holiday Association was 
committed to the Lemke-O’Brien ticket was made 
last week in a wire from its officials to former 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart, who, beaten as a Sen- 
atorial contender in the Iowa Republican primaries 
this year, was tendered a Senatorial nomination 
by the Iowa Farmer-Labor convention, but an- 
nounced he will decline it to work for reelection 
of President Roosevelt. 


heeded 
Farmer- 


Checking Campaign Funds 


Presidential Candidates Themselves 
Must Now File Expense Reports 


‘OR THE FIRST TIME in the history of American 
political campaigns all candidates for President 
and Vice President, as well as Senate aspirants, will 
have to file frequent reports of their personal cam- 
paign expenses with the special Senate investiga- 
ting committee headed by Senator Augustine Lon- 
ergan (Dem.), of Connecticut. 

This regulation will apply even to the President, 
who, with the other candidates, has been sent a 
committee questionnaire. In Mr. Roosevelt’s case 
this will involve discriminating between trips and 
speeches that he considers political and those he 
regards as non-political. Expenses of the former 
would be paid for presumably out of the Democratic 
campaign fund, and of the latter, out of the $25,000 
travel expense fund given him by Congress. 

The White House has insisted that in the strictly 
“non-political” category must be considered the 
President's pilgrimage to the Mid-West drought 
area as well as his recent trip through New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, including a visit to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during Father Coughlin’s NUSJ conven- 
tion and an address at Chautauqua, N. Y., antici- 
pating one scheduled to be made there by Governor 
Landon. 

Till October 1 the candidates will be required to 
file a report every 15 days, and during October, 
every 10 days. The committee plans to check and 
cross-check candidates’ reports through party 
treasurers and donors of all campaign contribu- 
tions of $50 or more. 


The Wyoming Primaries 


THE PARADE of State primaries brought Wyo- 
ming abreast of the reviewing stand last week. 

In the Republican column, Senator Robert D. 
Carey marched to an easy victory over his Town- 
send-indorsed opponent, A. F. Brubaker, a rancher. 
Mutual father-and-son consolidations in defeat re- 
sulted when E. L. Brubaker, like his sire Townsend- 
indorsed, was beaten for a Republican Congress 
nomination. 

State Senator H. H. Schwartz led four competi- 
tors for the Democratic Senatorial nomination. 
Comparative totals in those contests showed a few 
thousand more Republican than Democratic votes. 

Next in the primary parade come Delaware, Cal- 
ifornia, Mississippi and South Carolina. 


What Straw Votes Show 


Institute's Poll Records Swing Giving 
Roosevelt Close Electoral Majority 


INDS of opinion shift a slightly larger propor- 

tion of mid-August straw votes to the Roosevelt 
ticket, in the bi-weekly poll currently presented by 
the Institute of Public Opinion. 

Whereas Governor Landon, according to the 
poll, would have had an electoral college majority 
of 21 two weeks ago, President Roosevelt now would 
have a majority of 19—largely due to shift of 
Michigan into the New Deal column. 

Actually both Roosevelt and Landon are re- 
ported to have lost a few points in the popular 
vote in the last two weeks, however, with Candi- 
date Lemke of the Union party the gainer. 

The Institute, in a copyrighted article, presents 
the percentages of popular strength of all the 
Presidential candidates as follows: 

Roosevelt Landon Thomas Lemke Others 
Be Bocca veri 49.3% 448% 15% 3.4% 1.0% 
SS 49.2% 445% 13% 46%  .4% 

There would be about two million Lemke voters 
if the election were held today, the Institute esti- 
mates, At first the Lemke strength was apparently 
being drawn largely from 1932 Democratic voters, 
but now in some States is beginning to make in- 
roads among Republicans, Dr. George Gallup, di- 
rector of the Institute poll, reports. 

Of the five crucial States of New York, Pennsyl- 
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OFF THE RECORD 
Herbert Hoover, former President of the United 
States (left), and John Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, holding a confi- 
dential discussion during a recent gathering in San 
Francisco at which the Republican campaign was 
opened in California. 





vania, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, with their bloc 
of 157 electoral votes, all but Michigan now are for 
Landon, the poll indicates. The Institute sug- 
gests that if Landon could carry all five of these 
States, while holding his lead elsewhere, he would 
be elected, but is likely to be defeated if he drops 
any one of them. All five are now classed as in the 
“borderline” category. In these five States, Roose- 
velt is strong in the big cities, while Landon leads 
in the smaller cities and rural areas. 

Another straw poll, being taken among farmers 
by the Farm Journal, published at Philadelphia, 
currently shows Landon increasing his lead over 
Roosevelt in rural areas. The percentages pre- 
sented in the September issue of the magazine 
are: Landon, 51.8; Roosevelt, 41.7. Representative 
Lemke now commands about 5.9 per cent of the 
farm vote, according to this poll, 

A third Presidential poll, that of the Literary 
Digest, gets under way this week. The Digest an- 
nounces it is sending out more than ten million 
ballots 

















Gov. Landon Invades 
The Eastern States 


HERE wasn’t any great stir in the 
little Pennsylvania village of West 
Middlesex when Alfred M. Landon 
first arrived there on his September 
birthday 49 years ago. But all the 
1,400 neighbors and thousands of 
other persons from near and far turned 
out on the town golf course last week 
when Governor Landon returned to 
his birthplace to launch, among the 
“home folks,” his campaign for the 
highest office in the land. 


His “home-coming” reception and first Eastern 
speech (full text on Page 9) climaxed an ova- 
tional progress across the country from his Sum- 
mer vacation place in Colorado, with many a back- 
platform appearance en route and several brief 
speeches, including one at a Nebraska Republican 
breakfast at Omaha in which he pleaded for a re- 
turn to economy and an end of Executive dicta- 
tion to Congress. 

Gratified by the enthusiastic reception in his old 
home town as well as along the route, Governor 
Landon pushed on into New York for two more 
speeches at Chautauqua and Buffalo 

Back in the Midwest, at end of his first Eastern 
invasion, he is scheduled to meet his chief cam- 
paign rival, President Roosevelt, at a Governors’ 
drought conference at Des Moines, Ia., Septem- 
ber 1. 


PARTY CHIEFS CONFER 


Republican leaders of States traversed climbed 
aboard the Landon special train to ride with him 
part way on his Eastern journey and report on po- 
litical prospects in their respective areas. 

Missing from the candidate's entourage, how- 
ever, was his dynamic chief impresario, Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton. As Nominee Landon started 
out on his first speaking tour, Chairman Hamilton 
ended his organizational and oratorical pilgrimages, 
mostly negotiated by plane, that have taken him 
into most of the States. Mr. Hamilton wound up 
his journeyings last week with visits to the Re- 
publican leaders of Texas, Oklahoma and other 
Southwestern States. From now on, he announces, 
he plans to spend most of his time till November 
in charge of party headquarters in Chicago. 

In his final speeches in the Southwest he es< 
pecially criticized the New Deal farm policy, con- 
tending that Government subsidies for pasture 
lands and cessation of other crops would create 
“new and intensive competition” in cattle and 
sheep raising for stockmen of the established live- 
stock country. 


COL. KNOX ON STUMP 


Preceding his associate on the national ticket, 
Col. Frank M. Knox also swung into the East last 
week, Speaking in a pelting rain at the Hagers- 
town, Md., fair grounds, he decried “Government 
regimentation” and “cracking down on business.” 
It was the third major address of his campaign, 
From Maryland the Vice Presidential candidate 
headed for New Hampshire. 

Republican World War veterans marched into the 
campaign last week with criticism of lack of serv- 
ice records of President Roosevelt and Chairman 
Farley. 

“When Governor Landon and Colonel Knox were 
serving their country, Roosevelt stayed safely in 
Washington in a job he had won by sailing a cat- 
boat around Long Island Sound,” William R. Mc- 
Cauley told the Illinois Republican Service Men's 
convention, of which he was chairman. 

In New York a drive is being organized to win 
Service men’s votes among the 750,000 war veterans 
of that State, under direction of Edward J. Neary, 
head of the Republican Service League and past 
New York State commander of the American 
Legion. 

From 17 Eastern States Republican women lead- 
ers gathered in New York City last week for a rally 
and organization conference, summoned by Miss 
Natalie Couch, director of the Eastern Republican 
women’s division. The conferees brought en- 
couraging reports on campaign progress in their 
areas. 

First of a series of big Landon and Knox ad- 
vertisements are blossoming on thousands of bill- 
boards throughout the nation. Meat markets and 
provision stores are the posting places for another 
series of Republican advertisements, indicating the 
proportion of food costs the Republican economists 
claim are attributable to taxes. 

To illustrate alleged ill effects of the New Deal’s 
reciprocal trade treaty poiicy, Republicans last 
week started out a display truck, in charge of a 
lecturer, to tour the Midwest farming regions. The 
truck shows samples of 300 foreign products the 
Republicans claim are being imported in competi- 
tion with American products as a result of lowered 
tariff barriers. 


THE RADIO CAMPAIGN 


William Hard continues to lead the Republican 
radio attack, with daily broadcasts criticizing vari- 
ous New Deal activities. Adverting to the Presi- 
dent's acceptance speech charges about “economic 
royalists,” Mr. Hard in one of his radio addresses 
last week said that some 400 big business magnates 
who might fall in the “economic royalist” category 
are to be found among contributors of $500 or more 
each to the Democratic campaign fund through 
advertisements they vought in the official Demo- 
cratic convention book. 

As a means of stimulating radio interest, Repub- 
lican headquarters is enlisting “radio captains” 
who will agree to note the advance schedules of 
Republican broadcasts and telephone five friends 
suggesting that they tune in, and that each of the 
five so notified will notify five others. 

Representative Bertrand H. Snell, House minor- 
ity leader, issued a statement last week deriding 
Democratic claims that the President’s trips and 
speeches of the last fortnight have been entirely 
“non-political.” Also he suggested voters would 
discount the President’s latest promise of no new 
taxes when they “recall vividly that Mr. Roose- 
velt on three occasions within the past year made 
the same promises” only to have them “plowed 
under.” 
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GOVERNOR LANDON'SS P 


i OLLOWING is the full text 
of the address delivered at 
West Middlesex, Pa., by Gov- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon, of 
Kansas, Republican candidate 
for the Presidency of the 

United States: 

It is with real happiness that I re- 
turn today to see again the place of 
my birth. I have come back to this 
part of the country almost every 
Summer for over 30 years. I still 
send to Crawford County every Win- 
ter for maple syrup. The people of 
this region are my people. I am one 
of you, and I greet you with th 
deepest pleasure 

Although I have spent most of my 
life in the great State of Kansas, 
our immediate problems are not very 
different. You have discussed them 
among yourselves, just as I have 
mulled over them with my friends 
and neighbors out West. In coming 
to see you. and talk with you 
afternoon, therefore, I do not feel I 
am among strangers. I feel I am 
visiting with old friends, discussing 
common difficulties in an effort to 
find a real and common sense solu- 
tion for them. 

Let us look some of 
attributes of our country and of our 
people. These are more fundamen- 
tal than political issues. For out of 
them spring those habits of thought 
and of action and those social, eco- 
nomic and governmental institu- 


} 


tions which create political issues 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL 
Wherever I have 
country I have found Americans. 
That is no idle phrase. The word 
“American” has come to mean some- 
thing more than a dweller withil 
our boundaries. It means an atti- 
tude of heart and mind, an outlook 
on life. It means not only deep 
love of liberty and justice, but cour- 
age to face the dangers and respon- 
sibilities that go with liberty. 

Our fathers cherished this way of 
life because they bought it with 
their own blood. We have received 
it as a free gift from them. There 
is danger that we may not prize it 
as we sheuld. This American way of 
life is being challenged. We are told 
that it does not meet modern re- 
quirements. The conditions of the 
time incline some of our people to 


this 


the 


first at 
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For Presidency Promises Remedies For 


Unemployment and For the Ending of Monopoly 


sten ese accusations. Some 
are trying to supplant our institu- 
tions by others from abroad. 

Periods of depression are favor- 
able reviving ancient and dis- 
credited systems of society and gov- 
ernm and presenting them as 
the sure means of gaining Utopia. 
In the waste and extravagance of 
the boom days and the hardships of 
many of us went 


the depression 
wool gathering 
So it is not surprising that the 
confidence of many of our people 
in our way of doing things has been 
, They are wondering 
we may not have to scrap 
our American institutions. This 
doubt and distrust is fostered by 
unstable men to whom it is always 
dangerous to give political power 
DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY 
This feeling of doubt and 
like the depression, is world- 


shaken 
wheth 


dis- 
trust, 
confined to the 
not 


wide, and not 
United States It challenges 
only the economic system of free 
enterprise, but even the representa- 
tive form of government 

Before’ the 
phrases as 
democracy” 
Now in many parts of 
democracy is in retreat 
torships are advancing. 


depression, sucn 
onward sweep of 
commonplace. 
the world 


and dicta- 


the 


were 


Today we ce” well review the way 
of life that has brought us thus 
far on the road to national great- 
ness, and ask ourselves whether the 
end of that road has been reached. 

Let us look at the picture as it 
exists in thousands of American 
communities, as they are in normal 
times We men, women and 
children living together as families 
in homes. We see that the family 
and the home are the foundation of 
national life. We also see the heads 
of families assuming responsibility 
for their support, carrying on every 
variety of occupation to earn the 
means of We see them 
facing life with cheerfulness and 
courage, asking no odds, taking 
pride in their independence, sup- 
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support 
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VITALIS and the “60- 


rs WoRSE than neglect, it’s abuse— 
the way most men treat their hair 
in summer. Letting that burning sun 
dry out the natural oils, rob it of its 
vitality ... And then letting a shower 
or plunge put the crowning touch on 
the damage by washing away what's 
left of the oils. Certainly, it gets dry. 
Sure. it gets brittle. Naturally. it suffers. 
What it needs is two helping hands 
—vour own... giving it a douse of 
Vitalis and the famous “60-Second 
Workout?’ You get right down 
into the hairroots themselves 
—where hair health begins— 
with a hard massage that 
quickens circulation. You let 
the pure vegetable oils of 
Vitalis help replenish the 
natural oils. You help your 


SECOND WORKOUT” 


hair to defend itself, to save itself. 

Now run a comb through it. See how 
easily it stays in place? ... See that 
natural. healthy lustre. with no “patent- 
leather” shine to it? 
smooth, how good-looking and well 
dressed it is? ... See how the loose 
dandruff disappears? 

Don’t make your hair fight a losing 
battle with sun and water. Get a bottle 
of Vitalis today, Use it liberally. And 
give your hair the break it’s asking for. 


ASK YOUR BARBER — 


He’: an expert on the 
care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis 
—take his advice. He 
knows best. 





porting their families, helping those 
in need. 
We see 
ranks to 
every field 
RESULTS OF FREEDOM 
We also see them 
larger problems by 
their 


through the 
positions in 


them 
the highest 


rising 


solving their 


voluntary co- 


operation with friends and 
neighbors, through economic, edu- 
cational and political organizations. 
We see them, generally 
traveling from the cradle to 
grave without ever feeling the 
ercive or directing hand of govern- 
ment, except in so far as they may 
have transgressed the rights of 
others. We take all this as a mat- 
ter of course. 

This freedom from the coercive 
hand of government has always 
been a distinctive feature of Amer- 
ican life. Even before the recent 
revival of dictatorships, the citi- 
zens of foreign countries were sub- 
restrictions unknown in 
Their goings and comings 
were closely watched and regu- 
lated. They could not open new 
businesses without the consent of a 
bureaucratic government. Their 
established businesses were subject 
to incessant bureaucratic meddling. 
Economic and development 
was bound to be under these 
conditions 


speaking, 
the 
co- 


ject to 
America. 


social 


slow 


In contract, the American way of 
life has left men and women free 
from these restrictions. Our people 
have been free to develop their own 
lives as they saw fit and to cooperate 
with one another on a voluntary 
basis. They have been encouraged 
to start any honest enterprise that 
would enable them to support their 
families, give the public the goods 
and wanted, and make 
jobs for themselves and others. The 
public has had more goods; work- 
ers have had higher wages and 
shorter hours; children have had 
better school facilities; all have had 
higher standards of living. There 
has been more leisure for spiritual 
and cultural things. 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 

This freedom of enterprise which 
has distinguished the American way 
of life exists not for the few, but 
for all. It has benefited every 
American whether he worked for 
himself or someone else. Under 
freedom, more enterprises are 
started than under government 
control of production. Let us not 
forget, however, that a fair distribu- 


services it 


tion of economic and social benefits 
has yet to be brought about. 

Now I take that we Americans 
lived that way because we wanted 
to live that way. We still like it bet- 
ter than any other way. 

We know there are many wrongs 
to right. Only the misguided will 
claim that this system is perfect or 
that all its results are desirable. We 
do not contend that individual ef- 
fort can of itself overcome, many of 
the handicaps placed on great num- 
bers of individuals by the workings 
of our industrial civilization. The 
record proves, however, that our 
System gives the most personal 
liberty to human beings and offers 
on the whole the highest possible 
standard of life to the greatest 
numbers. It is a system which per- 
mits the driving force of free in- 
itiative to produce more of the good 
things of life and thus promote a 
more rapid improvement of human 
welfare than can be found any- 


where outside of America. 


SECURITY AS WELL 

We have found by experience that 
American institutions serve our 
purpose better than those of any 
other country. We not only want 
to safeguard our freedom, but we 
also want security and abundance 
of the good thin gs of life. We are 
told, however, by defeatists that we 
cannot have both. We must, they 
say, choose between freedom and 
security. They insist we must give 
up one in order to gain the other. 
Let us not surrender to any such 
counsel of despair Let us not 
abamdon our determination to win 
security and abundance’ without 
sacrificing any of our precious her- 


itage of freedom 


CAN CONQUER HARD TIMES 

In this depression, as in every de- 
pression, there are timid souls who 
fear that the temporary set-back is 
to be permanent. There is nothing 
to justify any such conclusion. We 
have had hard times before 
1ave followed wars, or a_ period 
when our people have lost their 
grip on reality and indulged in 
reckless speculation. The day of 
reckoning always comes and then, 
as now, unfortunately, the innocent 
suffer with the guilty. 

We are told now, however, that 
we got out of previous depressions 
because of the natural growth of 
the country and the westward ex- 
pansion of the frontier. We are 
warned that we are at the end of 
that era of expansion and must 


They 


now face a new situation. The rem- 
edy offered is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall restrict production, 
dole out jobs and parcel out busi- 
ness opportunities. . 


NO EXCUSE FOR DEFEATISM 

This argument, instead of being 
progressive, is 40 years behind the 
times. Much the same thing was 
said during the depression of the 
1890's. There was more reason for 
that defeatist attitude then than 
there is now. The expansion of our 
geographical frontier was slowing 
down. The good farm land that 
could be had for the asking was 
about gone. The railroads had gen- 
erally been built into the new farm- 
ing areas. For a time men seemed 
at a loss what to do. 

We were told then, as we are being 
told now, that we were at the end 
of an era. There was some truth 
in that then. There is no truth in 
it now. A revival of confidence 
came with the election of 1896, 
things began to move again. From 
1896 to 1914 was the most prosperous 
period up to that time we had ever 
enjoyed. Industries expanded so 
rapidly that they employed not only 
our workers, but millions of work- 
ers from other countries. 


THE NEW FRONTIER 

A new frontier had been discov- 
ered—the frontier of invention and 
new wants. Under our American 
way of life, men with courage and 
imagination were free to occupy 
this new frontier and develop it. 
They built a greater America. Our 
people were able to buy the new 
luxuries, comforts and conveniences, 
because they had a new purchasing 
power—new purchasing power that 
came not in checks from the Treas- 
ury, but from the production of 
goods 

All this was achieved without un- 
dermining any American. institu- 
tions. It was achieved by continu- 
ing to encourage free enterprise. 

Freedom of enterprise does not 
mean that the government shall do 
nothing. Government must always 
be on the alert to repress violence 
and fraud, to terminate special priv- 
ilege and unfair practices, to pro- 
tect the every-day American in car- 
rying on projects that are beyond 
the scope of private enterprise. 


POWERS OF THE STATES 

One of the proposals for changing 
our America has to do with the 
form of government. Government 
power must always be used un- 
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flinchingly to correct the abuses 
and inequalities which admittedly 
exist. So far as possible, this should 
be done by the individual states or 
by compacts among the states. In 
the case of abuses beyond the power | 
or jurisdiction of the states, Fed- 
eral authority should be used. I am, 
however, against the transfer to 
Washington of any power which 
can be more safely and efficiently 
administered by state and local 
governments. 

It is a fundamental law of repre- 
sentative government that nothing 
shall be done by a larger unit that 
a small unit can do as well. It is 
a fundamental principle of our 
American system that the Federal 
Government in Washington shall | 
have only such powers as are speci- | 
fically granted to it. The founders 
of our government knew all too well 


distance. They knew from experi- 
ence that the local colonial govern- 
ments understood the needs of the 
colonies better than any distant gov- 
ernment. All they asked at first was 
more self-government. When they 
found that they could not get it, 
they demanded independence. 

That distrust of centralized power 
was the beginning of our American 
liberty. We are now asked to barter 
it away for persuasive theories 
which have been tried and found 
wanting. 

Some people now say that the 
America we have built no longer 
meets our needs. They point to the 
unemployed. They cite examples of 
special privilege. They say that 
these are inescapable by-products of 
our system of free enterprise and of 
our form of government. They 
recognize, as all of us do, the lack 
of balance in our economic struc- 
ture. 


REMEDIES TO HAND 

These are defects, it is true, and 
call for remedies. But I believe that 
there is more promise for their so- 
lution by clinging to American 
ideals than under any other plan 
which has been proposed. 

The remedy for unemployment is 
not a permanent dole. Of course, 
relief must be continued as long as 
the need for it eixists. The Ameri- 
can remedy for unemployment is 
real work at good wages. It is clear 
that limitation of production and 
destruction of crops is not going to 
provide this kind of work. 

The remedy for monopoly and 
special privilege is to do away with 
them. This must be one of our first 
objectives. One of the chief causes 
of our economic difficulties is the 
tendency of monopoly to fix prices 
and retain special privilege. 

Great markets yet to be developed 


[Contineud on Page 11,] 
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S a Plus Valu 


Sky Flake Wafers are more than a soda 


cracker. They are famous for their extra 
richness and extra shortness that appeal 


to those who want a real “plus value”’ 


in crackers. 


Their delicious flavor is due not only 
to an extra generous supply of shorten- 


99 


your mouth. 


e cracker 


ing but to specially developed blends 
of flour and skilful baking that give 
that flaky tender texture that melts in 


Sky Flake Wafers are another example 


of that type of leadership which keeps 
National Biscuit Company at the fore- 


front of the cracker industry. 


Crisp, rich, 


flay TRUCKS 


| 
| 
the evils of being governed from a | 
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PROVE To YOURSELF YOU CAN 


SAVE UP 
'O5A YEAR 


sey DODGE DEALERS 


EFORE you buy any 

truck, borrow the little 
machine from your Dodge 
dealer that shows how far 
any truck, new or old, goes 
on a gallon. Dodge trucks 
are now priced with the 
lowest, yet owners say 
they “save up to $95 a 
year on gas alone.” Also 
get a FREE copy of the 
“Show-Down” Score Card 
that lets you compare fea- 
tures of all three lowest- 
priced trucks in black and 
white. See your Dodge 
dealer today. 

DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


f : 
Ss : Rese weRbeI a ce | 
114-TON STAKE— 136" W. B., 6-Cyl.— 
Genuine Hydraulic Brakes, Full-Floating 
Rear Axie, Roller-Bearing 
Universals, Safety-Steel Cab $ * 
...Real quality, priced with 
the lowest eoee . 

.$505* 


112-Ton Chassis—136" W. B., 6-Cyl.. 


t + 
NEW DODGE COMMERCIAL PANEL 
—America's handsomest delivery car! Yet 
gives you all the famous Dodge money- 
eaving features such as Genuine Hydraulie 
Brakes, Safety-Steel Cab and 
Body, 4 main bearings in- $ * 
stead of only 3. Still priced 
with the lowest, 116” W. B. 

; a if : 


t 


¥-TON PICKUP—Genuine $ * 
Hydraulic Brakes, Safety- 
Steel Cab, many extra-quality 
features...amazing low price. 

*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment, 
including dual wheels on 14-ton models, 
extra. Easy terms gladly arranged to fit 
your budget, at low cost, through Come 
mercial Credit Company. 


—— DEPENDABLE — 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
BUILT TO OUTLAST THEM ALL 


Keeps your hair 
healthy and handsome 
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Skepticism Greets 
‘No New Tax’ Pledge 


MINORITY only of the comment- 

ing press accepts the assurance 
of the Administration of a tax cur- 
tailment. Skepticism is voiced by 71 
per cent of those editors who recall 
former promises which were not ful- 
filled. Prospect of no increase in taxes 
accepted as encouraging to industry 
by 29 per cent of the editors. 


While both sides in the controversy over the 
prospect of better tax days accept as fact the state- 
ment that Government revenues are increasing, tne 
great majority of the editors do not believe the 
gains will be sufficient to meet the expenditures of 
the Federal Government. 

“The promise that there will be no new taxes in 
1937,” says the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “is obvi- 
ously intended to quiet the growing realization that 
if the President is reelected the country can escape 
a ruinous inflation only by means of ruinous taxa- 
tion 

“The White House says 
proved so much in recent months that present 
levies will produce revenues adequate to balance 
the budget. No evidence is offered to prove this 
assertion because no adequate evidence is available. 
is known that next year’s expenditures, like 
this year’s and last year’s, will be about double the 
Government’s income. 

“The deficit will approximate three billion dollars. 
It is known that business is improving, but it is 
also known that expenses in recent months have 
also been increasing. It is therefore not even prob- 
able that the budget can be balanced without new 
taxation. 

“It could be balanced, of course, by a reduction 
of expenditures, but that is not contemplated. The 
evidence on this point is conclusive. At almost the 
same moment when Mr. Morgenthau was announc- 
ing the tax policy Mr. Roosevelt in Pennsylvania 
was promising enormous new outlays for flood con- 
trol.” 


WHY FORMER EFFORTS FAILED 

to the allegation made by many com- 
that former Administration promises 
in taxes have come to naught, the 
(Dem.) observes: “It is fair 
to say that Mr. Morgenthau’s present finding 
against the need of new taxes, or of higher ones, 
is in line with the position taken by the President 


that business has im- 


¢ 
U 


In reply 
mentators 
of curtailment 
New York Times 


himself at the last session of Congress. He suid 
then that he recommended ‘no new additional 
taxes,’ unless his budget estimates were upset by 


events beyond his control. As affairs turned out, 
that is what happened. Congress voted the bonus 
over a Presidential veto. The Supreme Court out- 
lawed the processing tax.” 


CONGRESS ACTION DOUBTED 


But frank doubt that the “no new taxes” pro- 
nouncement will become an actual fact when 
Congress returns to Washington is voiced by the 
New York Sun (Ind.), which remarks: “The assur- 
ance is almost as full of meaning as would be the 
assurance of a housewife, delivered just before Sun- 
day dinner, that nobody would have to go out mar- 
keting for the dinner. When Congress meets in 
January the political assurance of August will be 
far in the past and the ultimate taxpayer may be 
counted on to have forgotten it.” 

Reviewing the record of other promises, the Chi- 
cago Daily News (Rep.) remarks: 

“In the circumstances, what weight, if any, is to be 
attached to the President’s promise that he will ask 
no new taxes of Congress next January—assuming 
that he is still in a position next January to ask any- 
thing of Congress?” 


“A TRANSPARENT DEVICE” 


“The promise of reduced levies is too transparent 
a device to influence any taxpaying citizen”, declares 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), while the Minne- 
apolis Tribune (Ind.) advises that the Administra- 
tion has made promises before, and its record of 
performance runs contrary to most of its pledges.” 

“All the spending and experimenting of the New 
Deal has been done”, asserts the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch (Ind.), “with knowledge and approval of 
the President, and the nation, knowing his methods, 
will believe that a tax reduction will be made only 
when and if such reduction has been accomplished.” 

“Linked with the assertion that no new taxes will 
be needed”, argues the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal 
(Ind.), “is the time-worn promise of President 
Roosevelt that the budget will be balanced. But 
past history gives little encouragement to the tax- 
payer that the budget will ever be balanced under 
Roosevelt. He hasn’t made any effort toward that 
goal and with promises as the only evidence of past 
performances, how is it possible for the American 
people to take him at his word?” 


COMING TAXES ON PAY ROLLS 


The promise of lesser tax burdens would “be only 
partially true,” states the Lynchburg Advance 
(Dem.) “even though the next Congress does not 
impose additional levies. Some taxes which have 
not yet actually gone into effect will be felt in 1937 
by millions of citizens. 

“On January 1, practically every employer of 
eight or more persons will have to pay a tax on 
1936 pay rolls, to finance the unemployment 
scheme. 

“Then on Jan. 1, 1937, employers will begin pay- 
ing another tax on their pay rolls to help finance 
the Federal old age pension plan, this tax eventu- 
ally being increased to 3 per cent in 1949. 

“On top of this, poth individuals and corpora- 
tions will find their tax bill materially increased 
next March 15 when returns for 1936 are handed 
in to Uncle Sam.” 


THE BALANCE OF THE BUDGET 


“Assurance of early balancing of the budget has 
been part of the cheerful optimism of the Pres)- 
dent since early in his administration,” according 
to the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “but the 
deficit has kept up right along, outdistancing the 
nope.” 

“To get revenues enough to cover expenditures,” 
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contends the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) “it 
will be necessary to raise in taxes $2 for every $1 
In order to reduce the public debt 
by even as little as 2 per cent it will be necessary 
20 cents for every dollar 


now collected. 


to add at least another 
now collected.” 

“The hard fact is,” 
Courant (Rep.), 


same effort into discovering 


ing his tribute.” 


FORECAST OF BETTER BUSINESS 


says the Birmingham News 
the Treasury to make an 
ment to this effect as the campaign gets under way 
is but a sample of the presidential luck. The an- 
it is true. 


“That it is possible,” 
(Dem.), “for 


as viewed by the Hartford 
“that reduction of taxes has never 
appealed to the New Dealers so much as the ex- 
penditure of money, and they have never put the 
ways to 
taxpayer as they have into seeking means of spend- 


nouncement will have political effect, 


But it will also have a very heartening effect on a 
t and anxious 


nation struggling under a heavy de 

for a light in the sky. 
“The improvement in 

be accelerated by the 


economic 


when he permitt 
ment.” 


announcement. 
dent very probably had this latter effect in mind 
ed the Treasury to make its state- 


conditions 
The Presi- 
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“Obviously 
of recovery” 
ning Gazette 
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have never felt 
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Editors Support Plea | 
For Less Spending 


{DITORS in comment on 
Economic Review, 
| issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, are quite unanimous 1n praise 
| of what they consider an argument 
for a balanced budget. 
is discussed by newspapers of all 
shades of opinion and in none is any 
disagreement voiced by any editor 
toward that conclusion. 


Much attention 1s given by the editorial writ- 
that a Cabinet 
C. Roper, 
those who criticize the spending 
Administration when he approves a conclusion set 
forth in the report which asserts that: 

“Future business prospects are in 
ditioned upon the possibility of bringing expendi- | analyze the actual results of the experiments into 
which it has plunged so recklessly. 
its own bureaus, 
results of its spending policy—the very heart of its 
whole attack upon depression—to arrive 
indistinguishable 


Government more in 
ceipts and thus eliminating, partially at least, the 
uncertainties prevailing in connection with future 
taxation and other budgetary problems.” 


DANGER OF LAVISH SPENDING 


unemployment, 
declares the Worcester 
“can hardly be overcome by 


“has fostered more uncertainty 
in the business world than the depression did. 
Everyone believed that the depression would gradu- 
ally work itself out and the nation would come back 
if nothing was done to hurry it along. But they 
that the economic situation would 
ever work itself out so long as the New Deal kept 
recovery by so-called reforms.” 

“One of the most disquieting 
avers the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), 
has been its consistent inability or unwillingness to 
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“And, 


aspects of the New 


boondoggles, 


sound” 
Times (Dem.), “is the warning in the report of the 


need of a balanced budget. 


ment outpouring of cash, 
may produce a 
buying and selling, but that they also stand as a 
permanent burden on final recove: 
ernment borrowings to meet 

while these temporary 
short-time transactions, 
ing over the counter, long-time 
on the probabilities of a 
budget and the assu 
tion policies.” 


Here is one of 


however, examining the practical 


at conclu- 
from those of its oppo- 


, Maintains the Hartford (Conn.) 


Neither individual, busi- 


like the bonus and the 


temporary spurt in 


relieve the | private industry, so long as uncertainties, prompted ness, firm, state or nation can long go on spending 
by reckless spending of public money, persist.” at a rate so far beyond its income. Potency is lent 
“No more significant contribution has been to the warning by the fact that it comes from a de- 
made”, thinks the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner (Ind.), partment of the Government rather than from 
“to the discussion of problems of recovery and outside.” 
budget balancing than that of Mr. Roper.” “The review frankly points out,” states the San 
announce- | “The New Deal”, charges the Pueblo (Colo.) Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “that the huge Govern- 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Coi- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


A Working-man’s Views 

Sir:—As a workingman, I belong to a 
harried class. We are sorely beset by 
men who are going to “do something” 
for us. 

There is only one foundation on which 
to build security for the worker. That 
is the rock of service. The basic laws 
of men's dealings with each other play 
no favorites. They apply to all classes. 
The Great Teacher’s law is not changed 
in meaning if put in the words: “He 
that would be secure, let him be the ser- 
vant of all.” 

Business must make service its rule. 
Economic law, more certain in its find- 
ings and more merciless in its penalties 
than any “commission,” soon passes 


‘death sentence” on business which is 
not service. ... 
The New Dealers would deny this 


means of security to the working man. 
They say he is not and should not be 
the servant of society. They say he is a 
load which society must carry. They try 
to convince him he has been treated as 


a cruel man would treat a dog. They, 
however, are going to treat him as a 


nice man would treat a dog. They will 
pat him on the head and feed him. His 
chief duties are to lick the hand of the 
politician who “does something” for him 
and to bark and bite when the politi- 
cian says “sic ’em.” 


As one working this 


man, I abhor 


teaching. I deny that service to society 
is slavery. I deny that blind obedience 
to the agitator who is going to “do 


something” for me is the extreme of 
nobleness. 

The channel through which most 
workers’ service can flow to society is 
the management of the business man. 
It is the common interest of society, 
business and labor to keep this channel 
open. Labor should help business and 
courageous Federal judges to prevent 
New Dealers from blocking it. 
Springdale, Pa. EARCLE DICKSON. 


x * 


Would Welcome Dictatorship 
Sir:—During the last Republican Ad- 
ministration the United States suffered 
untold agonies. Banks closed, men and 
women starved, fathers were shot down 
in cold blood in trying to steal milk for 
their children, etc., etc. Of course, we 
were told and we still hear echoes that 
it was the natural aftermath of the 








World War. blah, blah and more 
blah! ... 


On all Republican 


Blah, 


sides we hear the 


cry of “experiment”! “Treasury deficit”! 
etc., etc. So what? Let there be a defi- 
cit if humans can get enough victuals 


to keep their bodies in health and enjoy 
the rays of sunshine and life itself. The 
deficit be damned! .. . 

Weigh Roosevelt's mistakes with his 


good points and truth will out. True, 
some of his experiments while good, 
very good for the majority ‘(the poor 


people) the Supreme Court has thrown 
out—not by a unanimous vote but by 
such farcical votes of 5 to 4... . 

They talk, these fried-in-the-fat-of- 
the-land money-mad Republicans, about 
Roosevelt being a dictator. How I often 
wish this was true. How I often wish 
that a Mussolini or a Hitler would rule 
America for one solitary term.... 

In the midst of the greatest boom since 
before Hoover's regime, let us not change 
horses in mid-stream. . . . Let us stick 
with Roosevelt, the humanitarian, who 
would rather stand a deficit in money 
than a deficit in human dereliction. 
Philadelphia, Pa. FRANK CAPANO. 

x~ere 


Grateful for Supreme Court 

Sir:—President Roosevelt is directly 
to blame for the condition facing the 
farmers of the Middle West, by placing 
birth control on Mother Earth—making 
laws for the farmers to defeat God and 
Nature, by plowing the necessities of life 
under ground. ... 

Mr. Roosevelt would also like to plow 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
under ground. God forbid! ... Mr. 
Roosevelt took an oath to protect the 


Constitution. Where would the United 
States be today without a Supreme 
Court? MRS. J. F. DREDGE. 


Bellevue, Pa. 
xx re 


Farm Scarcity Policy Decried 

Sir:—Your article on cotton shows up 
the folly of plowing it under. We have 
lost a great part of our foreign business 
on that account. On a recent trip from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic I noted that 
the present condition of the wheat and 
corn crops is much more serious than 
people think. This doctrine of scarcity 
advocated and carried out by the pres- 
ent administration is probably the 
worst thing that ever happened to the 
farming community. L. B. BOYD. 
Hillsoboro, Ohio. 

x** * 

Favors Increased Spending 

Sir:—Too bad we have so many 
people living in this vast country; 


little 
they 
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should be living in a country about the 
size of Belgium and thus their littleness 
would befit their surroundings. This for 
those who are objecting to the building 
of hydro-electric plants and harnessing 
the tides of the Bay of Fundy. 

‘Quoddy” should be finished; Congress 
should appropriate the necessary funds. 
We should spend money freely, possibly 
extravagantly, to develop every resource 
of this country. What is money for any 
way? To hoard up in the hands of the 
few? To finance the wars of Europe? 
Why listen to silly wails of the little fel- 


lows? Away with them! 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. J. T. SANDERS. 
x ** 


Opposes Unwise Spending 

Sir:—If our President's first and fore- 
most job is to see how much money he 
can spend he certainly is a grand suc- 
cess. Is that what we want? 

F. D. Roosevelt knows no more of a 
poor man’s problems than many boys in 
their teens, and his advisers, “brain 
twisters”, know even less. His idealism 
sounds fine but he has not the slightest 
idea of the process of attainment. 

For instance, the slum clearance proj- 
ect. One of the proposed 50 has been 
completed after three years. This one, 
in Georgia, was estimated to cost between 
two and three million dollars and the 
actual cost has been between three and 
four million dollars. It is beautifully 
landscaped, with winding roads, swim- 
ming pool and tennis courts and planted 
with trees and shrubs of rare kinds. The 
houses are fitted with latest improve- 
ments, bronze fittings, electric stoves and 
refrigerators, casement windows, bath 
rooms with cromium fittings, etc. 

Now, can those people whose homes 
were on this spot and could afford to pay 
only $3 per room per month use these 
apartments? Oh, no. They have all gone 
to another slum district, for these apart- 
ments cost $7.39 per room per month, 
and it is estimated that a family must be 
earning at least $1,300 per year to occupy 
the lowest rent. 

When one of the leaders of this “so- 
cial” work was asked if he expected this 
to be a paying project he replied, “Cer- 
tainly not; only 55 per cent will be paid 
by tenants.” 

Where is the other 45 per cent coming 
from? Why out of the rest of the people, 
every one of us—the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, and everything we buy. 
It is estimated it will take 60 years tc pay 
the bill. And there are 49 more such 
projects in the mind of the Administra- 
tion. Where are we going? 

A READER AND THINKER. 


Suffield, Conn. 
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Townsendism, Pro and Con ‘ 

Sir:—The discussion of old-age pen- 
sions by the aggregation of notable 
economists in your July 27 issue is clearly 
in error. They reason under the false as- 
sumption that our wealth and welfare is 
wholly monetary, failing to realize that 
it is in fact a production and distribution 
problem and that finance is merely a 
man-made piece of equipment to assist in 
its operation, which has become either 
obsolete or most seriously out of adjust- 
ment... . 

We cannot let the spread of their fan- 
tastic misapprehension of values go un- 
challenged at a time when it is so vitally 
important to the public weal. 

The fundamentals of the Townsend 
Plan are that through a sufficient use of 
our man-power, equipment and resources 
we produce a luxurious standard of liv- 
ing for all and that we allot to the aged 
ot today an equitable share of same that 
we in turn may receive the same in due 
time. This is not a dole or a poverty pro- 
gram, but a life assurance based on ac- 
tual wealth through the equitable sharing 
of production with no fictitious financial 
features that can be wiped out by bank 
or business failures, and can be adjusted 
to varying price levels. Any necessary 
adjustment of our monetary system to 
accomplish this is a matter of small mo- 
ment, W. M. NEWTON. 
Dover, Del 


Sir:—Regarding Dr. Townsend's pen- 
sion plan, it will be a miracle for those 
who are now old enough to procure it... 
But those of the younger generation who 
are yet to be taxpayers will have to suf- 
fer the taxes all those years before they 
get their monthly pension. 

It is my conclusion that the older folks 
will vote for it and the younger genera- 
tion against it—and it will save the coun- 
try much confusion if the younger voters 
outnumber the older ones! HELEN K. 
Milford, Mass. 

~* * 


Peace Stamp Suggested 

Sir:—Your editorial August 10 entitled 
“1936 Progressivism” is very especially 
worth while, according to my very hum- 
ble opinion. It has seemed evident to 
me that, for many, many years, the whole 
world is becoming more and more a sin- 
gle community. Some more or less united 
plan of control is inevitable if civilization 
is to flower. If it is to endure it must 
grow. And it must be a mass, not class, 
advance 

Can't you help along the new movement 
to have a “peace on earth” U. S. stamp? 
As 5c in the usual foreign post tage, I sug- 
gest a Sc stamp. 

MRS. MAUD MAPLE MILES. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 








How the Press Views 


Arms Sales in Spain 


MERICAN neutrality in the Span- 
ish civil war, is jeopardized, 56 per 
cent of the commenting newspapers 
declare, by failure of the existing law 
to give the President authority to en- 
force embargoes on shipments of 
arms unless two or more nations are 
involved. The other commenting edi- 
tors argue that such shipments may 
well be prevented by moral suasion. 


Arguments against the sales of munitions to the 
Spanish combatants are based on the belief that 
such trade is contrary to the intent of the neu- 
trality law, and that Americans should maintain 


a rigid neutrality having no interest in the is- 
sues involved. 
“With the Spanish situation threatening the 


peace of Europe,” says the Flint (Mich.) Journal 
(Ind.), “it is not a matter to be dismissed lightly. 
We cannot say, ‘What do we care about Spain?’ If 
this country became involved, we might find our- 
selves again in a European embroilment. 

“This again emphasizes the need for wise leader- 
ship and able administration as the practical 
method of preserving neutrality, to back up what- 
ever can be done on the legal side to protect us 
against entering foreign wars.” 

“The State Department can,” according 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “exert moral 
pressure to discourage such shipments. The 
United States has done all it can do officially to 
remain neutral in the Spanish crisis. ... 

“As far as the general European situation is con- 
cerned, the success of our policy rests upon cir- 
cumstances. It appears that the great powers 
sincerely want to avert a war over Spain. But if 
any foreign power were looking for an excuse to 
intervene it could make easy capital of our inabil- 


to the 














Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
Retreat From Moscow! 


+ 





ity to embargo arms shipments. If civil war were 
raging in Austria, for example, instead of Spain, it 
is hard to believe that our present neutrality law 
would be diplomatically adequate to the situation.” 

“In the Spanish affair,’ comments the New York 
Sun (Ind.), “only one power is engaged; the dis- 
orders now in progress are an insurrection and, 
properly speaking, the policy of the United States 
is one of non-intervention, not of neutrality. ... 

“The situation is comparable to that which arose 
on account of the final insurrection in Cuba against 
Spain.” 

“Americans find it difficult,” says the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “to take sides in the Spanish civil 
war. Chiefly they hope the conflict will soon end 
and not produce a Continental clash. 

“There is little to choose between, from this 
distance, so far as the loyalist and rebel principles 
of government are concerned, 

Radicals, including Socialists, Syndicalists, Com- 
munists and even Anarchists, constitute the Loyal- 
ist regime. They are confiscating private property, 
without scruple or remuneration. 

“The rebels include avowed Fascists, army lead- 
ers, Monarchists and clerics. Success by the rebels 
would undoubtedly mean the establishment of as 
rigorous a fascist rule as has been seen in Italy 
or Germany.” 





Quips in the News 
A Needed Public Work 


The boondogglers were out sweeping the bed of 
Brush Creek again the other day. Apparently a 
little dust had accumulated.—Kansas City Star. 

x~* * 
Not a Festive Memory 

It might be well to bear in mind that when 
Uncle Sam plays Santa Claus, it’s the taxpayer 

) holds the bag.—St. Louis Star-Times. 
++ * * 
On the Platform of Fame 

Those economic planners should be given a seat 
on the front row beside the individual who “solved” 
perpetual motion.—Indianapolis Star, 

xk * 
Rise of Privileged Class 


Chicago professor says in the typical American 


roomers. If the tax gets bigger, 
he other nine.—Philadel- 


ilies takes in 
watch competition by 
phia Evening Bulletin. 
x * * 
Rather a Deep Subject 
European writers used to admit that they did 
not understand American politics. According to 
campaign reports some American writers experi- 
ence a similar difficulty—Washington Star. 
xe * 
Penalties of Growth 
The Socialists of Pennsylvania have split into 
two factions. Apparently they are beginning to 
feel big enough to act like a major party—wWil- 
liamsport Sun. 
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Do 
You Know 
That 


puck hunters will have 30 

days of hunting this Fall 
under restrictions as rigid and 
drastic as were in effect last sea- 
son. 














e @ @ 
MORE than 375,000 new ac- 
counts were opened in the 
country’s savings, building and 
loan associations during the first 
half of the year, representing a 
70 per cent increase over the same 
period of 1935. 
xe 
EXTENSIVE research has en- 
abled manufacturers of glass 
products to invade new markets. 
Some of the experiments to be- 
come commercial realities are a 
glass fishing line, a tempered 
plate glass strong enough to hold 
an elephant, and a glass black- 
board for schools. 


x* 
APPROXIMATELY 80,000,000 
. paid admissions, averaging 
20 cents each were obtained 


weekly last year by “movies” of 
the United States. Weekly at- 
tendance at movie shows through- 
out the world approximated 220,- 
000,000 persons. 
ae 2-2 
\V ASHINGTON leads all cities 
of the world in the percent- 
age of its inhabitants who own 
automobiles. 
x wk * 
WITH less than 6 per cent of 
the world’s land area and 
less than 6 per cent of its popu- 
lation, ‘the Continental United 
States has 32 per cent of the en- 
tire world’s railroad mileage— 
254,882 miles. 
eo; 
THE idea of the Statue of 
Liberty came from M. Ed- 
ouard de Laboulaye, grandfather 
of Andre de Laboulaye, Ambassa- 
dor from France to the United 
States. 
xk 
"THE first million cubic yards 
of concrete has been placed in 
Grand Coulee Dam, under con- 
struction on the Columbia River 
in eastern Washington. The 
present contract calls for placing 
a total of about 3,200,000 addi- 
tional cubic yards of concrete. 





“American Way of Life”: 


Governor Landon’s Plea 
[Continued From Page 9. ] 


lie within our own borders and 
across the sea. The frontier of new 
wants points the way to a better 
standard of living in this country. 
Even in our most prosperous days 
many of our people did not live well 
enough. How can it be said that 
we have over-production, when so 
many Americans are badly fed, 
badly clothed and badly housed? 
How can it be said we have over- 
production when large groups of our 
fellow citizens are neglected, under- 
paid or unemployed? How dare we 
talk about over-production when 
the evil effects of these conditions 
run beyond the tragedy of stunted 
lives and challenge the welfare and 
the honor of the nation? But beyond 
the satisfaction of material things 
lie the longings of the mind and the 
spirit. These can never be stifled 
while imagination and ingenuity 
distinguish American character. 

So here at the place of my birth, 
I have sought to make clear what 
I believe to be the choice now be- 
fore our country. It is the choice 
between the pig-in-the-poke poli- 
cies of the present Administration 
ond those American institutions un- 
der which we have enjoyed more 
liberty and attained a higher stand- 
ard of living than any other people 
in the world. Once that choice is 
clearly understood, I have no doubt 
of the outcome. I pledge myself, so 
far as it lies within my power, to 
protect for America our heritage of 
freedom and opportunity. We want 
every boy and girl to have a bet- 
ter chance in life than we had. We 
want a Government in Washington 
that will safeguard for the younger 
generation the opportunity to de- 
velop, each in his own way, the 
American qualities of self-reliance. 
of honesty, and of generosity. We 
must remain a nation of free citi- 
zens, each choosing for himself, 
each holding fast not only to op- 
portunity, but to the truths he has 
inherited. This day an America of 
free and independent citizens—rec- 
ognizing our mutual obligations, one 
to the other—is the America we 
should strive to leave for our chil- 
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Raindrops to Floods: 


Search For a Control 
\[ULTIPLY a raindrop infinitely and 
. you have a flood 

Multiply the cures and remedies for 
flood and you ha the makings of a 
first rate argume: 
recent flood 
control inspection t (Photo No, 1) 
has again served call attention to 
the flood control ram on which 


President Roos¢ 


the Federal Government has em 
barked. 
Flood control alists are ap- 


parently divided in two camps 
One group plact faith 
(Photo No. 2) and deep 
Floods when th¢ come 
group, should be 
sea t 


in dikes 
channels 
this 


aown to tne 


says 


the faster th 
The other grou; 
main of conservat 
turists, thinks that 
at the spot where the raindrop falls 
Man-made boundaries fall before this 
group. They pin their faith in a vast 
mosaic pattern projects, 
namely: dams, reservoirs, irrigation, 
reforestation (Photo No. 3). In short— 
proper land usage 
“Adequate flood control,” 


omposed in the 
ts and agricul- 


lood control starts 


small 


spokes- 


men for this group maintain, “can 
only be attained controlling the 
raindrops from the time they hit the 
ground until they reach the ocean.” 
TAMING THE MISSISSIPPI 
The omnibus flood control biil 


passed at the last session of Congress 
carrying a $310,000,000 outlay, favors 


flood controllers that would begin 
work at the source of the raindrops 
More than 200 small dams will b® 


constructed. 

It is only since that Congress 
has seen fit to deal directly with the 
question of floods, although efforts to 


1017 
191i 


tame the Father of Waters—the 
Mississippi—have been going on since 


Civil War days. In 1917 Congress 
made available $45,000,000 for surveys 
and levee construction (Photo No. 4) 
on the Mississippi and Sacremento 
Rivers. Engineering was at that time 
coming into its own. Big works were 
planned by Government engineers. 
The flood of 1927 reemphasized the 
whole problem. Two hundred lives 
were lost—more than $200,000,000 of 
property was destroyed. Army engi- 
neers were given a “go-ahead” signal 
Ten years was permitted in which to 
tame the Mississippi. When com 
pleted the project will have cost about 
$325,000.000. Invoived is an excava- 
tion double that of the Panama Canal 


WORK OF “LITTLE WATERS” 
Conservationists and others inter- 
ested in flood control do not minimize 
importance 
Recently i 


the such engineering 
ued under the join‘ 
auspices of three agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government—the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Resettlement Admin- 
istration and the Rural Electrification 
Administration—was a small book 
called “Little Waters.” It makes this 


f . 
Teats 


point: 
“In justice it must be said that en- 
gineering has constructed works of 


great social value, and has made 
safe for habitation and produc- 
tion; and that neglect of little waters 
has been because only recently have 
its researches revealed the important 
part played by these in the life of 
Man.” 

Two immense flood control labora- 
tories are under construction On 
their outcome specialists will have an 
opportunity of testing their theories. 
In the Tennessee Valley flood control 
is being tackled through a coordinated 
program of proper land use, erosion 
control, reforestation and construction 
of dams. In the Central Valley of 


sarge 


areas 


California large engineering works are 
underway to provide water for irri- 
gation, and toration of ground 


water levels. 


TWO METHODS OF CONTROL 


How do the arguments for flood 
control line up 

Those in favor of dikes and deep 
channels claim that millions of dollars 
are necessary the acquisition of 
dam sites and the construction of 
reservoirs. The point is also made 


that dams have 
wrong time—j 

are most nece 

reforestation is 

large floods usu 
Spring—just at 
ground is frozen 
sorption. 


to be opened at the 
t when flood barriers 
ary. Also, they say 
f small use since the 
lly occur in the early 
the time when the 
and incapable of ab- 


To these arguments the reply is 
made that quick run-offs through 
deep channels rry millions of tons 
of fertile soi] to the sea. The dollars 
spent in construction of dams and 
reservoirs nov onservationists say 


will be of untold benefit to the farmers 
of the future 
But whichever way the flood control 
program vee! t is obvious that pub- 
lic apathy to the spectacle of flood 
wreckage (Photo No. 5) is gone 
DEREK Fox. 
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_ SCHENLEY'S CREAM OF KENTUCKRY sraaiaut sounson wiiskey—90 : 


For a Kentucky-style mint julep or highball, use this whiskey 
that has earned the title of ‘‘double-rich”’ 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY. Manufacturing 
and distributing of liquors, beer and wine 





have accounted for 250,000 new jobs, ac- 
cording to an estimate which is regarded 
as conservative. The cooperage industry 
alone, including employment for lumber- 
men and for steel workers who make 
hoops, accounts for 31,000 jobs. Including 
all branches of industry and trade, a total 
of approximately one million jobs are to 
be credited to Repeal, estimates indicate. 


CHENLEY 


is the name! 
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@ They use an Aluminum dipper! 

What a dipper it is! So big that one load would 
completely fill a room in your house ten feet wide by 
eleven feet long. 

The dipper’s work is “stripping the over-burden,” 
15- to 
thick layer of soil, shale and stone which covers 


that being the mame given the 50-foot 


the thin bed of coal ‘lying under vast areas of 
Illinois prairie. 

Once this mammoth dipper uncovers the bed of 
coal, it is a simple matter to load it into trucks or cars. 

Getting to the coal is the expensive thing. 

By using a dipper made largely of Alcoa Aluminum 
alloys the operators are cutting that digging expense 
approximately 30 per cent. 

For this dipper has a capacity of 32 cubic yards; 
the largest in the world. Yet it is operated by power 
equipment originally designed for a much smaller 
dipper made entirely of heavy metals. 

Therefore the same power equipment and the same 
number of men actually move 30 per cent more over- 


[ALCOA 











burden in the same time, because the weight saved by 
using the light strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum was 
put into extra dirt-moving capacity. 

For months on end, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
this dipper has been operating, moving 30 per cent 
more load every time it swings. It can do these things 
because nature made Aluminum light, and research 
has made it strong. 

It is this unique combination of qualities that is 
causing streamline trains and buses and truck bodies 


‘ 


to “go” Aluminum. 

That is why everything that moves or must be 
moved operates more economically when made light 
with Alcoa Aluminum, 

Engineers in many industries are finding new 
places every day where the lightness and strength of 
Alcoa Aluminum save power, and add convenience and 
mobility. With this saving, the user also gets superior 
resistance to corrosion, which assures long life and 
low maintenance. Aluminum Company of America, 


2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 























A Handy Way to 


Tell Your Friends 


The easiest way to tell your friends about The United 
States News is ask us to send them a copy so that 
they may see for themselves. So send us the names 
and addresses of one or a dozen of your friends who are 
interested in national affairs. We'll do the rest. 

THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 

“TARIFF OUT OF POLITICS” 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, returning from a 
European tour, declared reciprocal trade agreements 
were the best method of stimulating “lasting trade” 
and would take “tariff out of politics.” Foreign na- 
tions, he said, are more desirous’ than ever to reach 
an understanding for trade betterment but he warned 

that negotiations should proceed carefully. 





Business Recovery 


And the Budget 


Two questions of concern to busi- 

ness men are the present object of 
special analysis by the Government's 
appraisers of economic problems. 
They are: 

1.—Is the present recovery real, 
with the elements present that can 
mean an increasing degree of pros- 
perity? 

2.—Can Government spending now 
be curtailed without serious effect on 
the business trend? 


Concerning the first question: 

The answer of the Government’s principal ap- 
praisers is that the business upturn now occurring 
is real and will continue—with occasional adjust- 
ments—for at least another year or two. Beyond 
that they are unwilling to hazard an opinion. 

Drought, in their opinion, will be offset by the 
Surge of consumption now under way. Strikes, if 
they occur, may cause temporary upsets and are 
classed as outright economic losses. But they, too, 
will do little more than delay a powerful upward 
surge. 

What these Government experts see is an un- 
folding of an inflationary cycle set in motion by 
the Government spending of the last few years. 

Their view is that the length of this cycle will 
depend on the division of the income it produces 
and on the course of prices. If wages continue to 
rise and if prices of manufactured goods are kept 
down they can see a broad recovery based on ex- 
panding business volume. 


IF SPENDING SHOULD STOP 


Concerning the second question: 

A divided opinion is found over the effect that 
would follow curtailed Government spending, now 
that business is increasingly active. 

Treasury Officials take the position that outgo 
could be cut down sharply without interfering with 
the trend of business. They believe that it is time 
to get the budget more nearly in balance and take 
the position that if spending is slowed the rising 
tide of tax receipts will close the gap. 

But among those advisers who sold President 
Roosevelt on the idea of spending for recovery there 
is the belief that curtailment will have to be un- 
dertaken carefully. They argue that any sudden 
shift would bring too great a shock. 

Their counsel continues to dominate. 

Money is being poured out into the drought re- 
gions to ease the strain that otherwise might fol- 
low from curtailment of farm income in important 
sections. 

WPA is spending as heavily as at any time. This 
agency has become by all odds the most effective 
spender yet developed. Its effectiveness from a 
recovery standpoint, the Government economists 
Say, is that it gets cash into the hands of those 
who spend it quickly for necessities. 


BUDGET PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


The goal continues to be to shift from public 
to private spending, but while private spending is 
rising rapidly, Government spending continues 
about as large as ever. 

Some talk now is heard among those who have 
the President's ear, that the thing to do is to let 
spending run and count on the increasing tax 
revenue to balance the budget. They point out that 
the national income is rising rapidly—at an esti- 
mated $60,000,000,000 for 1936—and that as income 
goes up the tax burden becomes less onerous. 

However, President Roosevelt has not accepted 
that viewpoint. His objective is a smaller volume 
of spending. 

The difficulty is that as the cost of relief and 
public works and other budget items declines, there 
will be a rising new cost of old age insurance, old 
age pensions and unemployment insurance to keep 
the budget totals about as big as ever. 

In other words the budget problem remains the 
unsolved central problem of government in the 
midst of apparent recovery. 


‘Social Security’ Under Way 


First Payment Made to Jobless 
Worker; Can Age Pension Plan Succeed? 


JHEN Neills Ruud,an engraver of Madison, Wis., 
was handed a check for $15 by the State of 
Wisconsin on August 17, there was the start of 
something big 
The check was for a week of idleness. It repre- 
sented the first unemployment insurance payment 
in the history of this country. From that payment 
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RECOVERY REAL? FUTURE OF 


FEDERAL 


SPENDING—TAXATION AND SUBSIDIES 





came tangible evidence that Social Security plan 
are rapidly turning to reality. 

In fact: 

Fourteen States and the District of Columbia 
now have unemployment insurance plans on their 
statute books. 

Thirty-six States have old age pension systems, 
approved by the Federal Government and drawing 
Federal aid. 

The new entry for the Social Security Act .on 
the daily Treasury statement, now shows $21,000,- 
000 in payments for the first month and a half 
of the new fiscal year. 


SYSTEM TO COST BILLIONS 


A system, eventually to cost $3,000,000,000 a year 
on the basis of existing laws, definitely is beginning 
to function. 

With what meaning? 

No positive answer can be given. In the first 
place the whole idea must stand the test of the 
Supreme Court. Then there are to be long delays 
before the full program is effective on a broad basis. 

First payments under the old age insurance sys- 
tem—as contrasted with the State supported old 
age pension systems—will not be made until 1942. 
Two year waiting periods are common in the new 
unemployment insurance plans accepted by most 
States. That means that years will elapse before 
the Social Security Program is in full swing, even 
if legal and other obstacles are overcome. 

But the tendency of the program is apparent in 
the first unemployment insurance payment and in 
the payments under State old age pensions, bul- 
warked by Federal help. 


CUSHION AGAINST JOB LOSS 

The $15 check that went to Neills Ruud was 
from a reserve of $14,000,0000 already built up by 
Wisconsin employers. 

When the worker lost his job he was assured 
that his income would not wholly disappear. As a 
consequence he could go on spending in the knowl- 
edge that he had protection for a number of weeks 
and in the hope that something would turn up in 
the meantime. In this first case something did 
turn up and the old job opened again before the 
worker was lost as a normal cog in the economic 
machine. 

The idea is that through reserves built up to sup- 
port systems of unemployment insurance a cushion 
can be provided against the shock of periodic un- 
employment. That cushion, foreign experience 
shows, cannot meet the force of a major depres- 
sion but it can help. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 

Old age pensions are intended to have somewhat 
the same result in relation to the growing number 
of workers retired because of advanced age. 

Most people are found to be unable to save dur- 
ing their working years. More and more of them 
have become public charges, getting the barest 
subsistence. Pensions, financed by their contribu- 
tions and by contributions of their employers dur- 
ing productive years, assure that they will con- 
tinue to play their part as consumers. 

But what about the vast system of old age an- 





+ nuities planned under the Social Security Act to + 


absorb $2,000,000,000 of the projected $3,000,000,000 
in pay roll taxes? 

More and more of the experts busy. with adminis- 
trative details of the Social Security Program are 
convinced that the annuity scheme—which calls 
for the building of $50,000,000,000 in reserves and 
the tagging of 30,000,000 workers—will break down. 


DANGERS THE PLAN FACES 


Some of those who are closest to the plan are 
convinced of two things: 

1—That pressure on Congress from both em- 
ployers and employes will become too strong to 
withstand once annuity reserves begin to accumu- 
late in big volumes, resulting in a breakdown in 
the plan to step up pay roll taxes to 6 per cent. 

2.—That administrative details involved in keep- 
ing daily tab on 30,000,000 workers will prove im- 
possibly intricate 

Much sentiment is found among the experts for 
an old age pension system that involves the build- 
ing of some reserves and then the payment of pen- 
sions of $30 for single persons and $50 for couples 
over 65 years of age, regardless of their need. 

This system would be supported by a tax on pay 
rolls or on income. In that way those best able to 
pay would contribute much more than the low 
salaried. Yet all would get something out of it in 
the end. And the staggering administrative and 
financial problems involved in the annuity plan 
now on the books would be avoided. 





—Wide World 
“CRUCIAL YEAR” ,FOR BANKING 
Robert V. Fleming, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, in calling attention to the associa- 
tion’s annual convention in San Francisco from Sep- 
tember 21 to 24 declares this year “is one of the most 
crucial years in the evolution of American banking.” 


The Anti-Chain Store Law 


Manufacturers Face a Dilemma 
Until Courts Clarify the Act 


FIRST steps are being taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce the new anti-chain store 
law. 

More than a score of complaints of violation have 
been received. Nearly all allege that manufacturers 
are discriminating between competitors in prices 
quoted for the goods that they sell. 

The FTC is investigating all complaints received 
in so far as the regular staff is able to do the inves- 
tigating. Congress failed to provide funds for en- 
forcement of the law, handicapping its enforcement. 
Even so some investigations are near an end and 
action is pending. 

A multitude of questions that grow out of a read- 
ing of the new law are going unanswered. 

Members of the Trade Commission explain that 
only the courts and not they can determine exactly 
what the law means in its provisions seeking to 
check price discriminations in the area of trade be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers. 

The Commission, however, is making public a dis- 
cussion of the law comparing the original Clayton 
Act with the amendments enacted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. (A copy of this discussion may be 
obtained by addressing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Washington.) 


COURT RULINGS AWAITED 

The new law, says the FTC, was “designed to pre- 
vent arbitrary discrimination in the course of in- 
terstate commerce as a result of which sellers con- 
ferred substantial competitive advantages upon 
some customers and not upon others, or as some- 
times stated, to restore equality of opportunity in 
business without penalizing service and_ineffi- 
ciency.” 

That, admittedly, is a large order and the most 
that the Commission shows itself able to do, besides 
outlining the terms of the act, is to advise business 
to follow its intent and purpose pending court de- 
cisions that will determine the exact meanings. 


TEETH IN THE LAW 

The Act is bulwarked by a wide variety of en- 
forcement machinery. 

First, it provides that when the FTC shall have 
established a case of “discrimination in price or 
services or facilities” the burden of rebutting such 
a case shall be upon the alleged violator. In other 
words the seller is guilty until he proves himself 
innocent. 

Second, the Act makes it a criminal offense, with 
punishment by fine or imprisonment for persons 
knowingly to discriminate in price. Equally it is a 
criminal offense to sell goods in any part of the 
United States at prices lower than elsewhere for 
the purpose of destroying competition or elimina- 
ting a competitor, or to sell goods at “unreasonably 
low prices for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion.” 

Third, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
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By J. J. PELLEY 
President, Association of American 
Railroads 


YEPAYMENTS by the railroads of 
loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Cororation, which has been the 
principal lender to the carriers, have 
alone amounted to $155,292,399. 

Of this amount $64,325,436 was repaid 
in the first seven months of this year, 
which was more than was repaid in any 
of the preceding four calendar years. 

With these repayments, railroad loans 
made by the RFC 
and outstanding on 
Aug. 1, amounted to 
$350,840,840. 

The railroads have 
repaid part of the 
loans for new equip- 
ment, new rail, and 
maintenance work 
made by the Public 
Works Administra- 
tion to bring about 
unemployment relief. 

Railway loans made at that agency 
totaled $200,529,500, of which $23,643,000 
has been repaid, leaving $176,886,500 out- 

nding. 

A considerable amount of these out- 
standing loans, however, was recently 
transferred by the PWA to the RFC, 
which, in turn, sold many of the securi- 
ties represented by these loans to the 
investing public. 

As a result of the total amount of 
such loans outstanding on August 1, this 
year, $91,741,000 had been sold by the 
RFC and were being held by the public. 
The PWA still held $9,101,000 and the 
RFC, $76,044,500, which brought to 
$85,145,500 the amount of the PWA rail- 
roads loans still held by government 
agencies. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation, 
which was set up by the railroads to 
aid weak roads in meeting fixed interest 
»bligations, made loans amounting to 
$73,691,368, of which $36,922,582, or more 
than half, has been repaid, leaving a bal- 
ance of $36,768,786 outstanding. 
‘From the current issue of Railroad 
Data.) 








By DR. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice President, New York Reserve Bank. 
Ts present monetary position of the 

United States in its relations with the 
rest of the world is extraordinarily simi- 
lar to the position we occupied in the 
early 20's. The outstanding feature is 
the economic strength of this country, in 
a discorded world. 

Just as in that earlier period there is 
now a suction of funds away from Europe 
to this country, and this suction was fur- 
ther increased by the devaluation of the 
dollar. There is again a tendency for 
gold to move to us and the amounts are 
far larger. 

When the post war movement began 
in 1920 the country’s gold stock was un- 
der $3,000,000,000. It is now over $10,- 
000,000,000. At that time the gold stock 
constituted less than 10 per cent of the 
total amount of bank deposits outstand- 
ing. At the present time the country’s 
gold stock is over 20 per cent of our bank 
deposits. 

We face today much the same prob- 
lem that we faced in the 20's, and just 
as then there are only two things that 
can be done about it. One is to try to 
manage the gold which comes to us in 
such a way that it will do the least pos- 
sible damage, and the other is to aid 
when we can act effectively in the res- 
toration of more stable world conditions 
abroad. 

With respect to the first question of 
dealing with our increased gold stock to 
prevent it from swamping us, our mone- 
tary mechanism has fortunately been im- 
proved in a number of ways. The specu- 
lative machinery is under better control. 
A new provision of law also makes it 
possible to immobilize a certain propor- 
tion of the new gold and so prevent it 
from becoming a basis for credit in- 
flations 

The same Act of May 1933 which au- 
thorized the devaluation of the dollar 
also provided the means for a basic bank- 
ing readjustment to meet the situation 
thus created, and this provision was re- 
vised by the Banking Act of 1935. This 


of the Federal Reserve System to raise 
the reserves which member banks are re- 
quired to maintain with the Reserve 
Banks. It is thus a means of immobiliz- 
ing, of locking up, a part of our new gold 
supply and of preventing it from form- 
ing a basis for credit expansion until it 
should be again released on some oc- 
casion of need. 

But today’s problem is closely similar 
to the problem of the 20's; and its wise 
solution will depend not on monetary 
policy alone but on the soundness of the 
whole economy of this country and of 
other countries as weli. (From a recent 
address before the Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Virginia.) 





THE TVA AND PRIVATE UTILITIES 


By JO C. GUILD, JR. 
President, Tennessee Electric Power 
Company 
YHE retail rates which the TVA has re- 

quired the municipalities to put in 
force constitute the so-called famous 
“yardstick” for domestic rates. That 
“vardstick” is unfair and unjust and the 
rates are made possible only by further 
subsidies and by grants to these mu- 
nicipalities. 

The TVA, by promotion of sales and 
the furnishing of accounting, engineer- 
ing, and other services to these munici- 
palities without charge, materially re- 
duces their operating expenses. 

The “yardstick” is unfair because these 
municipalities do not have to pay any 
Federal income or other Federal tax, 
nor state, property, income, or other 
state taxes. 

Municipalities, also, are tendered a 
gift from the Federal Treasury of from 
30 per cent to 45 per cent of the cost 
of an electric distribution system—an 
outright grant, never to be repaid. 

The effect of such removal of taxable 
property from the tax rolls can mean 
but one thing—that unless the cost of 
government is reduced to correspond to 
the loss in tax revenues, the deficit must 
be made up by higher levies upon those 


There should be no question in any- 
one’s mind, who has followed the Ad- 
ministration’s policy with reference to 
the development of power resources by 
means of the TVA, EHFA, The National 
Power Policy Committee,» PWA, and 
other agencies, that the underlying pur- 
pose is the socialization of the electric 
utilities of this country. Public owner- 
ship of electric utilities is the real goal. 

The TVA has refused to recognize the 
jurisdiction of the state public utilities 
commissions in the area in which it op- 
erates... . 

It has been popular in some quarters 
to criticize state regulation, to claim 
that it has been a failure. This criti- 
cism of state regulation comes from 
those who favor and do everything in 
their power to promote public owner- 
ship. They realize very clearly that they 
must first discredit and tear down state 
regulation before they can accomplish 
their purpose. 

Mr. Lilienthal was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission. At no time during his con- 
nection with that commission did he 
Suggest or order rates such as those 
which have been dictated to munici- 
palities by the TVA. Nor did he as 
commissioner ever have the pleasure and 


’ privilege of approving such a low rate 


as that charged by the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Company. 

Any business can make prices below 
cost, hoping that the development of 
sales may eventually restore the bal- 
ance and make the business profitable, 
but who is going to feed the horse until 
the grass grows? 

When one contemplates the purpose 
behind the TVA, when one sees what 
it has already done to the credit and 
securities of the utilities of the South- 
east and when one visualizes what the 
future holds in store for these utilities, 
if this socialization of the electric utili- 
ties continues, one is justified in being 
very skeptical of Mr. Lilienthal’s con- 
sideration tor the private utilities —(Ex- 
cerpts from an article in the Public 
Utilities Fortnightly.) 





—Underwood & Underwood 
A STUDY IN TAXES 
A corps of experts, under the direction of Lovell H. 
Parker, chief of staff, Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, are now going over the entire tax 
structure so that a comprehensive picture may be 
ready for the next Congress when it meets this 
coming January. 





Federal Communications Commission find the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are given enforcement authority 
in fields where the Act applies to railroads or tele- 
phone or telegraph companies or banks. 

Fourth, the Department of Justice has power to 
prevent and restrain violations of the law through 
injunctions. 

Fifth, a person who is injured in his business 
through violation of the law is entitled to sue for 
three-fold damages. 

Faced with that array of policemen and penalties, 
manufacturers and distributors are described as in 
a state of acute apprehension over the exact mean- 
ing in terms of business practice involved in the 
apparently obscure phrases of the new law. 

But the FTC is unwilling to do more than to ad- 
vise compliance with the intent of the law to elim- 
inate discriminations and to depend on the courts 
to clarify the exact meaning. 


More Profits; More Taxes? 


Corporations May Yield Returns 
Much Beyond the Estimates 


T no point in the government is the sensational 
rise in business profits being watched more 
closely, than in the Treasury. 

The steady procession of highly favorable half 
yearly earnings reports by corporations, coupled 
with almost daily reports of dividend increases 
cause Treasury officials to smile broadly. 

They already are counting on a much larger yield 
from the new tax on the undistributed portion of 
corporation earnings than they figured on when 
making estimates for Congress. 

But that is not all. 

Recent weeks have seen the growing influence of 
a group of Treasury officials who favor even more 
drastic taxation of business profits than that al- 
ready provided. 

The men now credited with controlling Treasury 
policy are Herman Oliphant, general counsel to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; Herbert Gaston, special 
assistant to the Secretary, and George C. Haas, di- 
rector of research and statistics. 

These men were chiefly responsible for enactment 
of the new law taxing heavily the undistributed 
part of corporation earnings. Their influence with 
the President brought revival of the idea at a time 
when the Secretary of the Treasury had given up 
hope of enactment. 


CHANGE IN TAX LAW PENDING? 

Now they are described as preparing to move dur- 
ing the next session of Congress for what will be 
described as a simplification of the new law. This 
simplification would take the form of the original 
Oliphant proposal for a repeal of the existing cor- 
poration income taxes and substitution of a gradu- 
ated tax on the undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion income, coupled with taxation of dividends in 
the hands of individuals under normal individual 
income tax rates. 

Treasury policy now is guided by those who feel 
that industrial profits can shoulder a bigger part 
of the tax load. 

They also believe that taxation should be used 
freely to bring about a more evenly balanced divis- 
ion of national income. 


Novel Use of Taxing Power 


Levies Not for Revenue 
But to Redistribute Wealth 


SIGNIFICANT feature of the Federal Govern- 

ment’s financial policy as projected for the 
future is the extensive use of the taxing power to 
redistribute income. 

As examples: 

Corporation profits are to be taxed more heavily 
to get money to pay permanent subsidies to farmers. 

Those with jobs are having their incomes taxed 
to obtain funds with which to give incomes to those 
without jobs. 

Employers and workers in industry are to be taxed 
to provide pensions for the aged and insurance for 
the unemployed. 

Government started out at first building tariffs 
to protect industry itself so that it could get an in- 
direct subsidy during its period of weakness, Sub- 
Sidies continued when industry was strong. 

Now government is found entering broadly on a 
new phase of taxing those who have advantages 
and larger incomes to provide funds to pay as sub- 
Sidies to those who are less fortunate. 

Where this new cycle will lead few officials are 
prepared to guess. 

They doubt, however, whether subsidies once 
given can later be withdrawn without political 
repercussions of a type that Congress does not like. 

The official view is that the taxing power, once 
chiefly used to raise revenue for operating ex- 
penses of government, henceforth will be equally 
as important as a means of effective redistribution 
of the national income. 

Owen Scorr. 
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+ STATES: A STORY OF FIFTEEN DOLLARS + 


‘THE first check ever to be is- 
sued in the United States 
from a Government unemploy- 
ment compensation system was 
paid during the week. It was 
drawn for $15 and handed to an 
unemployed worker in Madison, 
Wis. It was made possible by 
Federal-State cooperation under 
the national Social Security Act. 
That particular check, according 
to Frank Bane, executive director 
of the Social Security Board, “has 
special significance for about 8,000,- 
000 other American industrial and 
commercial workers.” 

This figure represents those whd 
are already protected by unemploy- 
ment compensation systems in 
fifteen States and the District of 
Columbia. They make up 45 per 
cent of all the industrial and com- 
mercial workers who will be eligible 
for assistance when all the States 
have enacted unemployment com- 
pensation laws meeting the 
mum standards of the Social Se- 
curity Act, Director Bane estimates 

In addition to the States which al- 
ready have such laws on their stat- 
ute books, representative groups in 
twelve other States have indicated 
to the Washington Board that they 
intend to introduce legislation of 
this type in the next session of 
their respective legislatures, that 
their States may be able to take 
advantage of this phase of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

The States which 
the necessary legislation 
more than one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United States, while 
those in which such laws will prob- 
ably be introduced during the next 
legislative season represent about 
the same total. 

Thirteen of the sixteen State un- 


minl- 


already have 
represent 





First Payment Made by Wisconsin in Un- 


employment Compensation Program 


Board at Washing- 


grants totaling 


August 18, the 
ton announced that 
$5,087,990 had been 
States with approved plans for as- 

to the needy aged. This 
designed to match State 
expenditures, dollar for dollar, up 
to a combined total of $30 per 
month per person, is for the period 
from July 1 to September 30. 

The States concerned are: Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New York, and 
Rhode Island. It is estimated that 
240,882 persons may require such 
assistance in these States during 
the quarter. Already 179,500 aged 
are receiving aid under this system 
in six of the States, while Montana 
which began payments in June esti- 
mates that 6.909 aged will be eligi- 
ble for aid through September 30 

The Social Security Board an- 
nounced on Aug. 19 that it had au 
thorized a grant of $122,850 to Ken- 
tucky following approval of the 
State’s old-age assistance plan. This 
sum will match dollar for dollar up 
to $30 per person per month, Ken- 
tucky’s expenditures for the aged 
from July 1 to Sept. 30. In addi- 
tion, it includes a sum for meeting 
administrative costs. tate officials 
6,500 persons will be 
eligible for such assistance Ken- 
tucky becomes one of 38 States 
whose old age assistance plans have 
been approved by the Federal Board 

The Social Security Board also 
announced during the week a grant 
of $53,683 to Indiana for assistance 
to the needy blind during the same 
period 


made to seven 


Sistance 
allocation, 


estimate that 


x * * 


gram would include: A coordinated 
system or all forms oi transporta- 
tion; plans for the conservation and 
development of interstate water re- 
sources and for better land utiliza- 
tion; a program for conservation of 
forests and wildlife and for the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities; 
and a program of legislation neces- 
sary to make effective the plans 
formulated. 

The Commission also proposed 
the development by interstate com- 
pacts of a program dealing with 
problems connected with interstate 
lakes, streams and tidal areas; and 
a traffic survey for New England as 
a whole by the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


TWO BASIC PLANS 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee on transmitting the report to 
the President made two specific 
recommendations: 

1. That a continuous regional or 
interstate planning activity and 
planning organization for New Eng- 
land be provided through coopera- 
tion of the State Planning Boards 
and Federal officials in the area and 
through continued Federal financial 
assistance. This assistance should 
be given the Regional Planning 
Commission in the form of techni- 
cal consultants and emergency per- 
sonnel as at present, or by the loan 
of Federal personnel, or by other ap- 
propriate ways and means. 

2. That encouragement and assist- 





ance be offered to the New England 
States in the negotiation and ap- 
proval of interstate compacts to 
provide executive agencies and fi- 
nancial support not only for con- 
tinued planning work, but also for 
the financing and execution of 
plans. It is recommended that ap- 
propriate Federal representation 
should be provided on regional agen- 


cies established through such in- 


terstate compacts 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 
GOVERNORS of five southern 
tates on Aug. 17 accepted the 
proposal of Governor Futtrell of Ar- 
kansas for a conference to study the 
farm tenant problem. Those accept- 
ing were Governors Allred of Texas, 
McAllister of Tennessee, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Talmadge of 
Georgia, and Leche of Louisiana 
The conference will probably be 


held at Hot Springs and be made 


landowners, educa 
and business 


tenants, 
social workers, 


up of 
tors, 


men, and will be an attempt to set 
up a southwide agency for the study 
and remedy of evils resulting from 
the increased farm tenancy 

Only five States have failed to ac- 
cept provisions of the Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act setting up free Federal-State 
employment exchanges, according 
to Labor Department figures made 
public on Au 18. The five are: 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
and Montana. 

Governor Hoffman on Aug. 17 said 
that he considered the calling of 
the New Jersey Legislature into spe- 
cial session was advisable because 
of the relief situation which is mak- 


ing fiscal chaos in the municipalities. 

Rhode Island and the RFC dis- 
agreed during the week whether a 
$1,100,000 advance for relief to the 
State in 1932 was a loan or a grant. 
The State says it is a grant, while 
the RFC has it listed on the books 
as “recoverable.” 

Governor Earle is making plans 
to set up in Pennsylvania an ex- 
periment in localized relief. Two 
western, two central, and two east- 
ern counties of the State have been 
selected as laboratories in which 
the State will supply relief funds 
while bipartisan county boards will 
choose the recipients. 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 
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to August 1, 1938 at 103%; with successive reductions in the redemption price of '9% during each successive two-year period 
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August 1, 1944 at 101%; and thereafter at 100%; in each case with accrued interest. 
Fifteen- Year 31% Debentures, Series due 1951, are redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole or from time to 
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The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration State- 


: ment, which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
Sar aan wis caleeiemy ay which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures, 

y | require- 
ments of the National Social Se- 
curity Act. In such States the cost 
of administration is borne by the 
Federal Government while employ- 
ers in these States have the right 
to deduct from their Federal pay 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL PLAN 
NEw England is working out a 
plan of cooperation to benefit 
generally the environment of the 8,- ; 
000,000 people in its various States. ce Wire Ce. ee 
There has been made public in | “ing, mountain climbing, scenic roads to 
Washington the program submitted eee oo oe ee 


t the Nat } 5 . . i. including sporty golf course, swim- 
roll tax, to the extent of 90 per  ',the Nati onal Resources Commit ming, tennis, fishing, saddle horses. A 
tee designed to develop and con- 


Socitat ProGraM... offering bridge, 
cent of that tax, the amount of Je apts lh gig Ogg. aaa 
their contributions to the State serve the “natural, industrial and Hore... high up a hill, away from 

yum “esources” his i rte 
unemployment compensation fund human resources” of » vohomgaat ant 
States. 


main roads, set in a 200-acre birch-and- 
pine tract; excellent service, distinctive 
, ‘ sector of the United 
as provided by the Social Security ws : : U . 
Act The New England Regional Plan- 


cuisine, modera conveniences, homelike 
atmosphere. Booklet. New Management 
Norman Pancoast, Mer. 
. « ’/ 
ning Commission in making this Du the White M ountiius 

GRANTS TO SEVEN STATES report to the national group pointed 

Meantime, other phases of the out that as a result of studies being 
Federal-State Social Security pro- pursued it has hopes of agreeing on 
gram moved forward, also. On 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation was organized on January 29, 1919 under the article of 
the Banking Law of the State of New York relating to investment companies. The general type 
of business done and intended to be done by the Company and its subsidiaries is financing the distribution and sale 
of automobiles and other products of various divisions of its parent, General Motors Corporation, or subsidiaries 
of that corporation, including Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, and Chevrolet automobiles; automo- 
bile accessories and servicing equipment; Frigidaire automatic refrigerators and air conditioning equipment; 
Delco light and power equipment; oil burner and Conditionair equipment; Electro-Motive equipment; GMC 
trucks principally in countries other than the United States; Vauxhall automobiles and Bedford commercial cara 
manufactured in England; Opel automobiles and Blitz commercial cars manufactured in Germany; and used 
automobiles of any make which may be sold at retail by dealers in General Motors products. 

The Company is a wholly owned subsidiary of General Motors Corporation. The Company is advised that as of 
July 16, 1936, the combined holdings of common stock of General Motors Corporation owned by E.1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company and General Motors Securities Company (all of whose common stock is owned by EB. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company) totaled 12,017,724 shares, or 27.63% of the common atock of General Motors 
Corporation then outstanding, all as more fully set forth inthe Offering Prospectus to which reference is hereb 
made. The Company disclaims any admission of the actual existence of effective control of it by E.1.du Pont de 
Nemours & Company or by General Motors Securities Company. 

The Company and its subsidiaries do not own any plants or other important units of property, but as of 
July 1, 1936-occupied 124 leased offices, of which 98 were located in the United States. 
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The following summaries have beem prepared from the financial statemenis as certified by 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells in the Offering Prospectus and are subject to the related notes and 
other important information in such Prospectus: 


FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 
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CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash ieaes 
Notes and Bills Receivable 
Deductions: Unearned Income 
Reserve for Losses 
Other Assets (including current assets $1,020,621), less Reserves 
Deferred Charges aoe ’ 


$41,399,351 
$477,416,901 
26,250,642 451,166,259 
2,169,929 
1,163,356 
Total Assets $495,898 ,895 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes and Loans Payable 
Dealers’ Repossession Loss Reserves 
Due Affiliated Companies, and Other Current Liabilities 
3',% Notes, due November 1, 1939 to February 1, 1940 (authorized $30,000,000 25,000,000 
Contingency and Miscellaneous Keserves 1,695,413 
Capital Stock ($100 par value, authorized and outstanding 500,000 shares 50,000,000 
Paid-in Surplus oe ae 11,250, 
Earned Surplus and Undivided Profits 27,026,047 
Total Liabilities, Capital Stock and Surplus $495, 898,895 
—_—_— 


$320,878 ,043 
13,368,808 
46,680,584 

BEWARE a" pinging” sound this 
summer when you “‘step on the 
gas” for pick-up, or hills. Itis your 
engine’s way of saying: “I feel hot 
weather, too. I'm losing power, 
wasting gas and overheating. Give 
me better gasoline.” 





Stes ft, wwe 


SRN SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
THT yar 
LR 


Year Ended December 31 
1934 


Five Montha 

1933 1935 May3!, 1936 
Total Operating Income $24,075,120 $30,810,164 $35,515,319 $17,461,443 
Net Income Before Interest and Provision for 

Federal Income Taxes 

Interest and Debt Discount and Expense 
Provision for Federal Income Taxes 
Net Income 


KNOCK is the name of that warn- 9 0.006.800 
ing “ping.” It occurs when a gaso- 
line breaks down (burns too 
quickly) under the heat of a mod- 
ern high compression engine. 
Cars built in recent years have 
high compression engines. And 
in summer the knocking evil is 
at its worst because hot weather 


$12,353,043 

$ 3,768,668 
1,516,000 

~ $ 7,068,375 


$15,846,189 
$ 3,093,933 

2,051,394 
$10,700,862 


$17,893,994 
$ 3,736,010 $ 1,903,871 
_ 2,054,289 ‘1,073,832 
$12,103,695 $ 5,127,816 


The net proceeds to the Company from the sale of the Debentures (estimated at $99,533,200 
after deducting expenses and exclusive of accrued interest), will be used (1) to retire outstanding 
short-term notes, either by payment at maturity or by repurchase in advance of maturity, 
and (2) if, and to the extent, made advisable by current demands of the business, to purchase receivables in the 
ordinary course of wholesale and retail financing or to make advances to subsidiaries for such purchases. The 
fry THE CURE—and amount to be used for each such purpose is not now determinable and will vary from time to time as shall be 
mia aa a tc found advisable by the management. The loans to be discharged by retirement of short-term notes were incurred, 
feaiadepsietibce * apie toad and the working capital to be obtained will be used, in connection with the purchase of receivables in the usual 
course of the business of the Company and its subsidiaries. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


increases engine heat. 


better gasoline. That 
is why most oil com- re 
The Ten-Year 3% Debentures, Series due 1946 and the Fifteen- Year 3,% Debentures, Series 
due 1951, will be issued under an Indenture dated August 1, 1936 between the Company and The 
First National Bank of the City of New York, as Trustee. The Debentures of the two series are unsecured and are 
identical except as to maturity, rate of interest and terms of redemption. While no further debentures may be issued 
thereunder, the Indenture does not limit the amount of other securities which may be issued by the Company. 


panies now improve 
gasoline by adding anti- 
knock fluids(containing tetraethy] 
lead) made by the Ethyl Gasoline 


DEBENTURES 





Corporation. 








They recommend, as their best 


Subject to certain terms and conditians, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase these Debentures from the Company at 100% for the Ten- 
Year 3% Debentures and at 995/,% for the Fifteen- Year 31,% Debentures, or a total of $99,875,000, plus accrued 
interest. The Ten-Year 3% Debentures are to be offered to the public at 101',% and the Fifteen-Ycear 31.% 
Debentures are to be offered to the public at 101'.%, or a total of $101,500,000, plus accrued interest. The 
underwriting discounts for the Ten- Year 3% Debentures and the Fifteen-Year 344% Debentures are 144% and 
15,% respectively, or a total of $1,625,000. 


fuel for summer driving, special UNDERWRITING 


gasoline sold at pumps marked 
“Ethyl” on the base or globe 


LA + = 


YOU GET at the “Ethyl” pump 


4 Enough anti-knock fluid i 
r stand up under the highest 


Price 101/2% and Accrued Interest * 
for each Series 


‘ engine compression on the 
hottest day. 


ver All-round quality that is 
double-checked—by the oil 
companies and the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation at 
the refinery and at the pump. 





The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Debentures when, as and if issued, and subject to 
the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. It is expected that delivery of the Debentures in temporary form, exchangeable 
for definitive Debentures when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about 
August 26, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

As more fully set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Debentures for their several accounts, either for long dr 
short account, within the limits and during the period set forth in the agreement between themselves, 


Give your car the 
coolest fuel this 
summer, Avoid 
knock, with its 
power loss, gaso- 
line waste and 
overheating. Get 
more power from 
each gallon of 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 


gasoline you buy! 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


incorporated 


FOR 100% ENGINE 


PERFORMANCE of Shy 


Dated August 20, 1936. 


_—— 
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SEC Investigations: 
Are They Legal? 


\ UST a brokerage firm disclose 

~” records of its customers’ trans- 
actions to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission when that agency 
asks for the books? That question is 
the crux of a court case now in prog- 
ress in New York. 

McMann, a New York financier, last 
tained an order restraining brokers, 
Engle & Co.. of New York, from giving the Commis- 
sion a statement of his account. The Commission 
seeking to obtain the record as a part of 
allegations as to manipulation in 






week ob his 


has been 
its evidence in 
certain stocks 
Judge Robert Patterson of the United States Dis- 
t Court of the Second District of New York had 
previously refused to enjoin the brokerage firm 
from submitting the records, ruling that the ac- 
counts belonged to the brokers and not to the cus- 
t 7 1 iat the brokers, the actual owners of 
j the 









er, and 








accounts, had put in no protest against 
order the firm. however, 
d from Judge Martin I. Manton, of the 
Appeals for the 


restralning 








it States Circuit Court of 
Second District, which issued a temporary Injunc- 





inst the brokers.pending further hearing. 

1 for Mr. McCann, at the start of the pro- 
gs several weeks ago, told the court that the 
demand for the records was an attempt to con- 
search and seizure and violated the 








duct an illegal 
Constitution. John J. Burns, general counsel of 
the SEC, declared that the Commission had in- 


rvened because of knowledge of an alleged con- 
spiracy which had violated the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 

The methods SEC has used to search out evi- 
dences of manipulation of stock prices have nettled 
many exchange firms and other brokerage 
concerns. Brokers who have opposed these investi- 
gations claim that the SEC accountants disrupt 
their offices. 

The brokers who opposed the SEC investigation 
methods have looked for such a case as the Mc- 
Cann proceedings provide, considering it good 
ammunition against the commission. If the cus- 
tomers of brokerage firms took action against the 
agency, they believed, the action would bear more 
weight than if the firms themselves filed suit. 


REGULATIONS AMENDED 


SEC issued two amendments to its regulations 
last week, the first clarifying its rules in regard to 
treatment of reports which trial examiners make 
to the commissioners on manipulation cases and 
the second changing the exemption of oil and gas 
offerings from registration. 

The new ruling on trial examiners’ reports is that 
the SEC will not make public such documents until 
the commissioners themselves start final hearings 
on the merits of the report. Previously the rules 
did not refer to the matter of publicity for the re- 
ports in manipulation cases. 

It is explained at the Commission that the pur- 
pose of the new ruling is to prevent an appearance 
of announcing an adverse decision against a pro- 
ponent several times. Since the examiner's report is 
advisory only and does not bind the commissioners 
in any way, it was felt that justice would be better 
served if the report was not made public until the 
commissioners had acted upon it. 

There are four manipulation cases now under 
way against stock exchange members on none of 
which has a final decision been rendered. The pro- 
cedure in these cases is: first, a preliminary in- 
vestigation; second, a public hearing before a trial 
examiner; third, a report by the examiner to the 
Commission; fourth, a final hearing before the 
Commission based on the examiner’s report; and, 
finally, a decision by the Commission. 

The other ruling released last week requires per- 
sons seeking an exemption from registration for oil 
and gas offerings to file an offering sheet even 
though the proposed sales are to be made to deal- 
ers, banks, trust companies, or insurance companies 
and not the general public. Previously in such in- 
stances an offering sheet was not always required 
in order to obtain an exemption. 


y stock 
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| LOAN REPAYMENTS TO RFC A FACTOR 


IN DECLINE OF GOVERNMENT DEFICIT 











REPAYMENTS WITH 

[N THE last six months banks and railroads were two of the largest 
repayers of loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
From February to July, inclusive, banks paid back to the RFC $135,- 


JESSE H. JONES, CHAIRMAN, RFC 


INTEREST FOR GOVERNMENT'S 





Underwood & Underwood, Blank & Stoller 


“CREDIT RESERVOIR” 


000,000 and retired $182,000,000 of stocks and securities held by the 
Government agency. Loans to carriers were repaid to the extent of $62,- 
000,000. Repayments by borrowers on cotton totaled $213,000,000. 





S Federal revenues have risen, down 
have come the gross expenditures 
during the first six weeks of the 1937 
fiscal year with the help of repay- 
ments by alphabetical agencies, par- 
ticularly the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Net spending of the Government from July 1 to 
August 15, as shown by the daily Treasury state- 
ment of the latter date, was substantially lower 
than during the corresponding period last year, 
while receipts were somewhat greater. The state- 
ment showed that the Treasury had a deficit on 
August 15 of $220,975,273 compared with $585,935,- 
415 for the same date in the 1936 fiscal year. 

The decline in the comparative deficit resulted 
largely from repayments by the RFC, the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration which aggregated more than 275 million 
dollars. By these repayments the total expend- 
itures of the Treasury were reduced in part, al- 
though the cost of the ordinary functions of Gov- 
ernment ran about 15 million dollars more than in 
the same six weeks a year ago. 

Charging the repayments from the agencies as 
credits, the Treasury shows that recovery and re- 
lief expenditures for the period were only $199,- 
732,722 as compared with 500 million dollars last 
year. 


WHY CLASSED AS CREDITS 


The reason the Treasury counts the repayments 
as credits on the expenditure side of its ledger is 
that when the loans were first made in the effort 
to stimulate recovery the disbursements were set 
down as expenditures. When the loans are wiped 
out, therefore, the repayments are considered cred- 
its to offset current expenditures. 

However, to the extent that the repayments are 





+ His Job: Seeing That Figures Don't Lie + 


ALTHOUGH lawyers are directing the Securities 
. and Exchange Commission’s public examina- 
tions of investment trusts, the investigations and 
field work upon which the hearings are based have 
been conducted by a staff of accountants. At tne 
head of that staff is William B. Spratt, Chief of the 
Investment Trust Study. 

Mr. Spratt was born in Chicago 46 years ago and 
attended the public schools there. At 14 he went 
to work in the accounting department of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company where he remained for 12 
years. He became a certified public accountant at 
22, the youngest C. P. A. in the country at that time. 

After leaving the telephone company’s employ 
Mr. Spratt became connected with Haskin & Sells, 
a New York accounting firm. He worked in their 
Chicago office four years, leaving in 1919 to 
join the investment banking firm of Howe, Snow & 
Bertlos of New York. For a number of years he 
was connected with the Grand Rapids (Michigan) 
branch of that house and subsequently became a 
vice president of the firm. 

Later, when Howe, Snow & Bertles merged with 
another New York banking firm, E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Mr. Spratt joined the new organization as 
vice president. He held that office from 1929 to 1932. 

When Congress, under the Public Utility Act of 
1935, directed SEC to make a study of investment 
trusts and submit recommendations to Congress by 
January, 1937, the commission sought a staff of ex- 
perts to do the job irst choice of the commis- 
Sioners for the man to head the investigation was 
Mr. Spratt. 

That was a year ago, and in the time that has 
passed since he began the work Mr. Spratt has 
organized a staff, completed the first phase of the 
study, and helped launch the current hearings. Tne 
first part of investigation consisted of survey:ng 
the answers to the lengthy questionnaires sent to 
almost a thousand investment trusts. 

Working on the project with him are some 20 
certified public accountants. Mr Spratt says all 
of them have had broad experience in accounting 


for 








—Underwood & Underwood 


WILLIAM B, SPRATT 





and that he is “more than pleased” that he has 
been able to obtain a “thoroughly expert group of 
men.” 

SEC engaged Mr. Spratt for this one particular 
job. Because of his previous experience in ac- 
counting and investment banking, the commis- 
sioners considered him uniquely fitted for the po- 
Sition, since he had become familiar with security 
distribution methods and underwriting practices. 

Mr. Spratt is interested, he states, in SEC’s efforts 
to develop accounting procedure. In some instanuves 
in the past, he believes, the accounting business has 
been used to hide corporate activities, whereas it 
should be employed to disclose full information to 
investors. 





ernment are reduced accordingly. In other words, 
the Treasury is eating up part of its assets, repre- 
sented by the secured loans to offset expenses. 
While as a result the current deficit is smaller, the 
total assets available to the Government to reduce 
its debt are reduced. 

During the period under review the following ex- 
cess of repayments were credited to these agencies: 


Ph ith ssecuaaareensceiebewewakes sc $4,129,652 
Commodity Credit .....ccccccccesess 67,125,243 
ea Pe eee SOG aes 4,527,550 
Export-Import Bank ......ccc.cesess 464,765 


199,909,055 


Loans to railroads for new equipment under the 
Public Works Program during the same period to- 
taled $785,170 whereas in the corresponding six 
weeks of the year before the excess of repayments 
on this type of borrowing amounted to more than 
22 million dollars. 


WHAT SOME CRITICS CHARGE 


The agencies which got the benefit of the repay- 
ments this year were spending a total of more than 
306 million dollars last year. Therefore a net dif- 
ference of $561,094,702 resulted in recovery and re- 
lief expenditures so far as those agencies were 
concerned. 

Some critics of the Administration's spending 
program have charged that the excess of credits 
currently appearing opposite these agencies in the 
daily statement is, in effect, “window dressing for 
campaign purposes.” That is, that the credits are 
being used to reduce the current expenditures. 

The accounts of the RFC, to take the most im- 
portant of the group, tend to show that as far as 
industrial and business loans are concerned, the 
trend toward an excess of repayments has been in 
operation since July, 1934, with the exception of 
seven months. 


LOAN RECORD OF THE RFC 


RFC, which since its creation in 1932 has pro- 
vided a vast credit reservoir for industrial and busi- 
ness loans, is scheduled to expire as a loan-making 
agency on January 31, 1937, although it will con- 
tinue in operation after that date to liquidate its 
loans. Officials, however, are privatcly considering 
making a request to Congress for an extension of 
RFC’s lending authority for another year because 
of a continuing demand for its credit accommo- 
dations. 

Since February, 1932, the Corporation has auth- 
orized loans of slighly more than 11 billion dol- 
lars, including approximately 860 million dollars 
in disbursements to other governmental agencies 
and almost 2 billion dollars for reilef. About one 
billion dollars of this sum has been cancelled and 
another billion remains available to the borrows 
and to banks in the purchase of preferred stock 
and capital notes. 

Actual disbursements in the program to the end 
of July totaled 8,864 million dollars, of which 
slightly more than four billion dollars had been re- 
paid. Of the total disbursements, $6,184,972,523 
was expended for activities of the corporation other 
than advances to governmental agencies and for 
relief—in other words, for loans to industry and 
business. Of these loans, $4,126,440,069 or 67 per 
cent, have been repaid. 


RECORD OF LAST SIX MONTHS 


In recent months RFC has been getting more 
back from old loans than it has been spending in 
new loans. This record extends back to September, 
1935, and continues to July, inclusive. This is with 
the exception of January, 1935, in which month 
disbursements exceeded receipts by about 13 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In February this year, however, income again 
exceeded outgo, as far as the loans to industry and 
business were concerned. In February the excess 
was, in round numbers, 36 million dollars; in 
March, 52 million dollars; in April, 27 million dol- 
lars; in May, 38 million dollars; in June about 86 
million dollars, and in July approximately 207 mil- 
lions. Thus during these six months the excess 
of repayments to the RFC amounted to about 433 
million dollars. 

There is a difference between this excess of re- 


+ so employed the “recoverable assets” of the Gov- # payments as deduced from the Corporation’s own 


records, and the excess of credits which appears 
opposite the RFC item on the daily Treasury state- 
ments. The latter excess takes into account the 
whole of RFC expenditures and repayments, in- 
cluding allocations to other agencies, whereas the 
figures given above show the excess only in so far 
as business and industry loans are concerned. In 
the main, however, the latter constitute the princi- 
pal source of repayments. 

During the six months so listed, what businesses 
contributed most importantly to the repayment 
total? 

The group to make the largest repayments were 
the banks. In the six months, February to July, 
inclusive, banks and trust companies have wiped 
out RFC loans to the extent of 135 million dollars. 
RFC has made new loans to this group, however, 
of 23 millions, leaving net repayments of about 
112 million dollars. 

Furthermore, banks and trust companies, some 
of whose preferred stock, capital notes and deben- 
tures were held by RFC, have retired those securi- 
ties to the extent of 195 million dollars in the six 
months, although the net repayment was about 13 
million dollars less, or 182 million dollars. 

As regards the latter type of repayments, the 
largest single month’s total was in July when al- 
most 100 million dollars’ worth of the securities 
were retired. The rush of the banks to buy back 
their stock and thus supplant the RFC as the 
largest single source of bank capital in the coun- 
try, resulted from three causes: 

First, an increase in the value of securities which 
enhanced the value of the banks’ holdings of 
stocks. 


COTTON BORROWERS SECOND 


Second, this advance in stock values has added 
value to the collateral behind some of the loans, 
which has permitted the banks to reduce their re- 
serves against the loans and then use the unem- 
ployed money for the retirement of their obliga- 
tions in the hands of the RFC. 

Third, reserves were also set free from retirement 
purposes by the betterment in business conditions 
which improved the soundness of some loans to 
corporations, interest and principal payments on 
which had ceased. These same causes also aided 
the banks to pay off loans which they had obtained 
from RFC. 

The second largest source of repayments in this 
period were the borrowers on cotton through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. During the six 
months, RFC received approximately 213 million 
dollars from the producers of cotton. The greatest 
portion of these loans were made in 1933 and 1934, 
but their maturities were extended since the price 
of cotton kept running below the loan value. Now, 
however, the price of cotton is above the loan value 
and the loans are consequently being called. More- 
over, it is proving profitable to the producers to 
sell their staple and wipe out the loans. 


REPAYMENTS BY RAILROADS 


One of the most urgent phases of RFC’s part in 
the recovery program was the bolstering of the 
shaken financial conditions of many harrassed rail- 
roads. The position of the carriers, however, is 
changed today due to improved traffic and a firm- 
ing of the railroad credit rating. In the six months 
loans to carriers were repaid to the extent of 62 
million dollars, although new loans made during 
the period left a net repayment of 43 million 
dollars. 

Net repayments from other sources during the 
six months were as follows: 


ee | ae $3,000,000 


Mortgage Loan Banks ................ 2,000,000 
Loans to aid in financing the sale of 
agricultural surplus in foreign mar- 
Pn scttheheskPeabanads aeluseseneus 14,000,000 
LOOMS OM CUTMOMEING........ccicccccece 6,000,000 
Loans on other commodities........... 7,000,000 


In regard to other aspects of its lending activity 
the RFC did disburse more in the way of loans 
than it received in repayments. This was most 
noticeably true of the self-liquidating projects on 
which about 21 million dollars more went out than 
came in. Loans to industrial and commercial en- 


terprises aggregated 11 million dollars more than 
repayments on such borrowings. 
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Import Trade Gains 
Faster Than Export 


[JNCLE SAM’S business with for- 

eign countries continues a steady 
march back to 1929 levels, although 
his export trade balance declines. 
This picture of foreign trade is painted 
by two governmental agencies: 


First, last week the Customs Service reported that 
its business transacted during the 1936 fiscal year 
revealed a marked increase over the previous fis- 
cal year. 

Second, the Department of Commerce, in its 
‘World Economic Review,” declared that foreign 
trade increased both in “quantity and value in 19435, 
the third consecutive year to show such gains.” 
The Department’s account covered the 1935 cal- 
endar year, which included half of the 1936 fiscal 
year. 

Third, both reports showed that the value of 
imports is increasing at a faster rate than the 
value of exports, thereby narrowing the country’s 
balance of export merchandise. 

Fourth, reasons presented in 
nomic Review” for the decline in that balance, in- 
dicate that similar factors are currently operating 
and that the narrow export balance may continue 
for another year. 


OUR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Every item on the Custom Service’s table of im- 
portant transactions during 1936 shows a percent- 
age increase over the previous fiscal year, these 
advances ranging from 3.8 per cent to 23.6 per 
cent. Total collections by Customs aggregated 
$411,795,065, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
1935 fiscal year. A!l but $25,000,000 of this total 
represented duties collected on imports which in- 
creased about 12 per cent. 

Entries to this country numbered 2,712,954, repre- 
senting an advance of 13.4 per cent. While the im- 
ports were increasing in quantity, a still more 
noticeable rise was taking place in value which ad- 
vanced from $1,789,153,000 to $2,205,811,000 or 23.3 
per cent. 

Export declarations totaled approximately 300,000 
more in the 1936 fiscal year than they did in the 
previous year, showing an increase of 11.1 per cent. 
The value of exports, although increasing about 
14 per cent, did not climb as rapidly as the value 
of imports, totaling $2,413,183,000 for the year. 


THREE CAUSES ARE CITED 


What were the reasons back of the increase in 
exports and imports? 

The Commerce Department's review gives these 
causes: 

First, improved economic conditions in many for- 
eign countries. 

Second, threats of war which caused expanding 
demands for certain raw materials. 

Third, the effect of reciprocal trade agreements, 
“lowering some of the barriers which have re- 
strained our trade with other nations.” 

At the same time the Department recognizes the 
following reasons why exports did not increase at 
a faster pace: 

First, high tariff walls erected by certain Euro- 
pean countries. 

Second, the “reduction of supply of domestic 
foodstuffs as a result of drought and other influ- 
ences, and the consequent increase in prices.” 

Third, internal conditions in several countries, 
notably Germany and China. 

The Department economists attach the greatest 
importance as far as stimulation of imports is con- 
cerned, to the improvement in this country’s ‘“‘do- 
mestic economic activity,” as evidenced by the gain 
of 14 per cent in industrial production which “in- 
creased our need for many raw materials.” 

Other factors listed are: 

First, larger incomes 
power. 

Second, reduced supply and higher prices of a 
“number of agricultural products following the 
drought,” which caused importations of feedstuffs, 
Oilseeds, vegetable oils and certain dairy and other 
animal products.” 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


During the calendar year 1935 the export bal- 
ance, the amount by which exports exceed imports, 
was the smallest since 1926, while the 1934 balance 
was the largest since 1921. Referring to the factors 
set out above, the Department comments, “how- 
ever, too much significance should not be attached 
to this decline in the trade balance from 1934 to 
1935, since some of the forces operating to restrict 
exports and expand imports particularly of certain 
agricultural products were temporary in character.” 

Since that article was written, of course, the 1935 
drought, one of the worst on record, has taken 
place, changing the optimistic outlook somewhat. 
What the Department set down as temporary forces 
in 1935 will in all probability continue to operate 
to some extent this year to the further detriment of 
the export balance. Unsettled conditions in Spain 
and other European countries, however, may call 
for larger exports which would tend to offset the 
increasingly larger imports. 


the “World Eco- 


and greater purchasing 





New Issues Registered 


THE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 
ROXBOROUGH KNITTING MILLS, Philadelphia, 
Penn., 75,484 shares of $3 par value participating pre- 
ferred stock to be offered at $4 a share, 90,000 shares 
of $1 par value common stock reserved for the conver- 
sion of the preferred, and 5,000 shares of $1 par value 
common stock to be donated by Glendon E. Robertson, 
president of the company, and issued to the under- 
Writer, Reichart, DeWitt & Co., New York City, as part 
of their compensation. 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Two 
ers, Wis., $1,300,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
Sl ng fund bonds, 39,383 shares of $10 par value 





Class A preferential participating stock, 24,236 shares 
of $10 par value common stock and stock purchase war- 
rants for an aggregate of 13,000 shares of either Class 
A or common stock. Sills, Troxell and Minton, Inc., 
Chicago, is the underwriter. 

MASONITE CORPORATION, Chicago, IIl., 21,335 shares 
of $100 par value 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A, 42,670 shares of no par value common stock, 
common stock scrip in lieu of fractional shares, and 
Subscription rights evidencing 266,689 rights to pure 
chase the preferred stock. Cassatt and Co., New York, 
is the principal underwriter. 
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A NEW HIGH IN NATIONAL 
BILLIONS IDLE AS CREDIT DEMAND LAGS 


])EPOSITS in national banks 


have crossed the 26-billion- 
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record. The money is 


high in the banks and is con- 


to accumulate 
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There’s a Life Insurance 
| . . 
answer to every financial 


problem. Have you found 


the answer to yours? 


SZ-A. &0 

“haDbancrk 

en Sl Ti" TO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnuserTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAL 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, 

‘Answering an Important Question.” 
Name 
Street and No. 
City State 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





(oviMERCIAL Jsvesmment Rist 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series ef 1935, Dividend 








Are jarter dividend of $1.06', on the 
Convertible Preterence Stock 4.25 series of 
19 of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been de ed 
payable October 1, 1936, to stockholdersof record 
att tember 15, 193¢ 
The tr fer books w not e. Checks will 
be n 
Commen Steck—Regular Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has bee clared on the ( mor 
Stock of COMMERCIAL \VESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION, payable Ox e 
1936, to stockholders of record a the ci ot 
business September 15, 1936. The transfer books 
Whi Mot « se. Checks wi be mailed 
Convertible Preference Stock, 
Optional Series of 1929 
The dividend on the Convertible Preference 
Stock, Optional Series of 1929, which the Cor- 
m »¢ redemption on October 1, 
1 


ration has called tc 
is payable as part of the redemption price 
to holders who surrender their stock for re- 
demption on or after October ist. 
JOHN 1. SNYDER, Treasurer 
August 19, 1936. 
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more than 5 per cent, the amount 


reported as of March 4, 1936, the 
date of the previous high record in 
deposits of national banks since the 
establishment of the system 
Moreover, the total advanced al- 


most 


in the 


$3,700,000,000, or 16 per cent, 
fiscal year 1936. This amount 
ly over the deficit run up by 
during the same 


the Government 

period 

A THREE-YEAR TREND 
This upward 

continues 


able in 1934 and 1935, and reflects in 


surge of deposits 


a trend which was notice- 
Government 


the main increased 


spending and the heavy inflow of 
gold during the period. Funds made 
the Government 
the issuance of its obliga- 
banking institutions were 
relief, public works and 


otlner purposes. 


available to 
through 
tions to 
used fo: 


A large part of the funds let loose 
by the recovery program to prime 
the pump were redeposited by bank 
Thus the total deposits 
kept up a steady advance. At first 
this was heralded as a revival of the 
public’s faith in the banking insti- 
tutions 

Later, however, as the total con- 
tinued to grow, fears were expressed 
of a credit inflation. As Orval W. 
Adams, second vice-president of the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
executive vice-president of the Utah 
State National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
expressed it in a recent speech, the 
increase in bank deposits “means 
little but bank credit inflation, the 
effect of which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from paper inflation. Both 
represent merely the credits to Gov- 
ernment on the purchase of I. O. 
U.’s of Government. Substantially 
by the amount of such increase of 
deposits credit has increased over 
normal business demand, and there- 
fore inflation has occurred.” 


CREDIT DEMAND SMALL 

This credit inflation arises from 
the fact that one dollar of deposits, 
under the new reserve requirements, 
can give rise to eight dollars in 
credit. The recent increase in the 
reserve requirements effected by the 
Federal Reserve Board was made in 
order to cut down this excessive 
credit supply. By raising the per- 
centage of reserves required behind 
outstanding member bank credit, 
the Board cut to half the amount 
of new credit which might have been 
extended. 

At present, however, there seems 
to be very small demand for new 
credit from business and industry. 


customers 








BANK DEPOSITS: 


last week 
deposits in 


The “American Banker,” 
in commenting on tne 
New York City banks, stated 

“The funds created by Federal 
borrowing and spending are vastly 
in excess of the demand for com- 
mercial credits; the bond market is 
glutted with funds to the point 
where its yields aré unattractive to 
individual investors, and the banks 
are opposed to increasing loans on 
stocks and thus financing specula- 
tion. 

“Hence the phenomenon of idle 
money hoarded in banks is likely to 
continue until the banks’ depositors 
themselves increase the velocity of 
their spending and business grows 
so active that it needs both more 
credit and more capital from bank- 
ing sources. 

“The pump is primed, the water- 
ing trough is overflowing. But the 
horse won’t drink and everybody 
seems to be saving water as fast as 


Consumer Co-ops: 
Their Future Here 


{Continued From Page 3.] 
of the existing cooperative mar- 
keting legislation to open the way 
to loans to consumers’ Co-ops. 

Abroad, the greatest growth of 
cooperative societies has been in 
Great Britain. 

They do a trade of a billion dol- 
lars a year. They sell anything from 
a paper of pins to a complete house. 
Their operations extend to whole- 
sale trade, to banking and to pro- 
duction of goods for sale. 

Thus, in both Great Britain and 
in Sweden the cooperative societies 
have factories to make many of the 
things that they sell. At one time 
the British societies even entered 


the farming business to grow the 
foodstuffs that their stores would 


sell. This experiment, however, was 
not successful. 

The whole movement abroad is 
described by those who have studied 
it as tremendous and highly effec- 
tive. 

Yet, inside the government, it is 
hard to find officials who believe 
that cooperation offers any quick 
solution for the trade and economic 
problems that confront this coun- 
try. Their attitude is that the de- 
velopment of cooperation is a slow 
and painstaking job—one that will 
face many hurdles from private in- 
terests and will be circumscribed in 
the range of its operations. 





YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 

SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 

COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY I DIDN'T 

ADOPT THEM MONTHS BEFORE. THIS 

LATEST REPORT SHOWS OUR FLEET 
COSTS ARE DOWN 26% 


THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE FEATURES HAVE 
CUT COSTS FOR MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS 


Let them do the same for you! 


1— POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result, you may 


save up to 30% of the 

gasolene and oil you now 

use. And your flect will 

operate far more efficiently. 
° 


RADIO CONCERTS ‘ every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) WE \} 
ted N. B. C. stations 


and 45 associat 





2— RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts...the toughest, sturdicst, most powerful 
erease gun ever built. Powerful enough to shoot 
grease through a solid block of wood. Leaves 
no bare spots to develop friction and wear. This 
gun was perfected to pump the newly devel- 





oped Cities Service Trojan 








Start cutting your fleet's operating 
and Maintenance COsts at once... 
add the sav ings toyour profits. Don't 
-W rite, wire O1 telephone 
Cities Se rvic e, 60 Wall Strec t, New 


York City, troduy for more details. 


wait .. 


Lubricants . . . tenacious, 
shock-resisting greases. The 
finest heavy-duty chassis 
lubrication money can buy. 








CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 


The United States News 


it flows out, either for a rainy day 
or for indefinite future use.” 

An estimate of $58,300,000,000 de- 
posits in all banks in the country, 
the national 
the same article. 


including 
made in 


15 








mates the deposits 


banks, is 
It esti- 


posits. 


in New York 
City banks at $16,500,000,000 as of 
the same date, June 30, or 28 per 
cent of all United States bank de- 


With more than 16 billion dollars 


in deposits, the banks of New York 
City, it is shown, are custodians of 
the greatest volume of deposited 
funds in the history of the country 
Back in the peak year of 1929 the 
total deposit lcad of the New York 


banks was less than 1414 billion dol- 
lars. A large proportion of the huge 
current deposit total in the city rep- 
resents the balances on deposits in 
New York banks by banks in other 
cities and towns. 





























This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 
an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy, any such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


125,000 Shares 


4%°. Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 





Price $104 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in states in which the 


undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer in securities and in which 
such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


August 20, 1936 







































































COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Consolidated Finaneial Statement 











as of June 30. 1936 


(after giving effect to the issuance of Common Stock and scrip between July 1 and 
July 21, 1936 through final conversion of 5'a% Convertible Preferred Stock 
and the retirement of the remaining shares thereof.) 


Cash 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes. ..$122,170,305.35 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Ac- 
ceptances ‘ ‘ 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring 


40,741,904.97 
24,229,665.47 


MEDOTMEEE neces ccwenceceses ceueaeee 25,064,495.33 
Assets (Credit Alliance Corp.) acquired 

prior to December 31, 1929............ $ 1,200,475.84 
Less: Margin due Customers only 
when Receivables are collected 
$71,722.21 and Reserves for 

CE OD. 6 5440040548 850058 592,071.19 


Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable....... 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts 
and Letters of Credit (contra) 
Repossessions in Companies Possession 
at Depreciated Values: 


ee ee eres eae eeiels wale $ 34,957.48 
Other than Motor Cars ........ cones 9,453.90 
Investments: 
Sundry Marketable Securities (mar- 
ket value $200,975.50) ......00ses00: $ 131,985.18 
Investment Securities of American 
Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York (market value 
UGE Acie eesecceadnerbevens 2,958,613.19 
Deferred Charges—Interest and Discount 
NG, ORE. aiasc50509060050000050% ease ceebanene 
Furniture and Fixtures ........ sees boeeeceeceneten 


LIABILITIES 


Unsecured Short Term Notes .......... $153,435,500.00 
Secured Short Term Notes (Foreign 
ne) UTRER UCIT CEE ETE 28,512.96 


Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents, held by Fac- 

ee ee $ 4,697,472.39 

Sundry, including all Accruals, 


eral and other Taxes 6,360,083.89 


Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of 
Credit (contra) 


Contingent Reserves: 


Margin due Customers only when 
Receivables are collected .......... $ 3,365,826.66 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves... 4,824,602.14 


Reserves for: 


Possible Losses and Contingencies....$ 3,475,614.51 
American Credit Indemnity Com- 

pany—Insurance Reserves required 

by law, plus voluntary Reserves 

RR Or rrr rere 913,011.19 
Deferred Income and Charges (Un- 

st err Seer try eer ee ee 10,807,526.77 

Capital Stock and Surplus: 

Minority Interests (Common Stock 

and Surplus—Subsidiaries) ........ $ 78,142.78 
Preferred Stock—444% Cumula- 

tive Convertible $100 Par Value 

(250,000 shares authorized and 

TEE virxceatvtingadedoras carne. 25,000,000.00 
Common Stock, $10 Par Value 

(2,000,000 shares authorized— 

1,347,594 full shares and_ 1,942 

and 818/1000 shares of fractional 

BOEID: GUESEANGINE 00055 vscessences 13,495,368.18 


.eeee+$10,053,501.11 
14,612,353.21 24,665,854.32 


Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus ....... 


.$ 33,575,646.02 


212,206,371.12 


608,404.65 
828,149.88 


118,530.26 


44,411.38 


3,090,598.37 


793,930.37 
4.00 


$25 1,266,046.05 


$153,464,012.96 


11,057,556.28 


118,530.26 


8,190,428.80 


15,196,152.47 


63,239,365.28 


~ $251,266,046.05 








Summary of 
Consolidated Operations 


Six Months Ended 
June 30, 1936 


Gross Receivables Purchased.. $402,459,870.08 











Gross Earnings. .........00. ... 8 11,294,859.83 
Sundry Income. ...cccceccecses 26,903.44 
Se See... ww wewdeabeeds $ 11,321,763.27 


Operating Expenses (excluding 


interest and discount) 4,922,446.41 
Reserves for Losses in Excess of 
Net Losses eeades ‘ 553,687.65 


Net Income before Interest and 


Discount Charges $ 6,.953,004.51 
Interest and Discount Charges 846,890.14 
Reserve for Federal Income 

Taxes* 1,028,344.96 

Net Income credited to 
Surplus 


raves $ 5,077,769.41 


Interest and Discount Charges 


—Times earned ; 8.21 
Net Income per share on Com- 

mon Stock, including Scrip, 

outstanding on June 30, 1936 $3.60 


*Not includino reserve for surtar 
on undistributed profits 


Analysis of Consolidated 
Earned Surplus | 
Net Income from Operations. $ 5,077,769.41 


Excess Reserves on Closed Bank 
accounts returned to Earned 

















OO arr ee ee 26,668.57 
wsntintneen: | 
WE eanrevicdccanskevns $ 5,104,437.78 
Less: 
Net Income for Minority 
Interests, undistributed « 3,151.38 
Dividends on Stocks out- 
standing in hands of 
public: 
Textile Banking Com- 
OE, SOR. ecckesseeanee 932.50 
Commercial Credit 
Company: 
514% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock $30,754.13 
Common Stock 1,599,453.50 
Furniture and Fixtures 
written off....... 6b 5006% 91,893.71 
: rere rs pes eied $ 2,226,185.22 


Net Surplus Credit for period. $ 2,878,252.56 


Earned Surplus Balance, Jan- 


uary 1, 1936 11,734,100.65 


Earned Surplus Balance, June 


30, 1936 $ 14,612,353.21 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Wkatiad States WAS 


Vol. 4. August 24, 1936. No. 34. 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 























with the problem that confronts government as a 

whole today in adjusting the interests of the minority 

and the majority under the governing unit whether 
it be city, state or national. 

But there is another consideration which is equally im- 
portant. It is the definition of governmental function so 
as to differentiate clearly between those sets of laws, 
whether they be Federal or State or municipal, which (1) 
aim to punish outright fraud, dishonesty or those viola- 
tions of the moral code that are a distinct menace to soci- 
ety, and (2) those statutes which are plainly designed to 
equalize or correct economic inequalities lately called 
“maladjustment”. 

There can be little dispute as to the first objective. 
Public opinion today is set against the commission of 
crime no matter where it may be perpetrated. There is 
public sanction for the prosecution of the man who would 
defraud another and there appears to be ample authority, 
too, under the Federal Constitution whereby the national 
government may run down offenders who conspire to 
violate any of the laws of the States other than those in 
which they reside just as there is now the exercise of a 
vigilant police power in punishing kidnapers who so much 
as plot to transport victims across State lines. 

Where the health of the citizenry is concerned as well 
as its safety the Federal authority can blend readily with 
the State without further grant of power through consti- 
tutional amendment. Public opinion can and does com- 
pel the intelligent and efficient exercise of this existing 


power. 


WHERE STATE 


| the preceding two articles of this series, we have dealt 


There has, for instance, been 
no difficulty but relatively great 
success in promoting uniform 


AND FEDERAL 
food and drug laws. There has 
POWERS BLEND iis pont pic natg be- 


tween Federal and State health authorities and a large 
amount of splendid team-work has been going on with re- 
spect to the setting up of agricultural inspection standards 
and the like. 

When, however, we deal with marketing and the action 
and interaction of price or when we struggle with ele- 
ments of economic competition between manufacturers in 
different States, sometimes contiguous States, or, when 
we see tax laws so various that they constitute a distinct 
economic advanage if lenient in one place and a handicap 
when drastic in another, we begin to perceive the nature 
of our complex system of 48 State sovereignties. It is in 
the broad domain of economic inequality that we meet 
the real issue. 

But precisely because the problem is complex is no 
reason for assuming its insurmountability. Some people 
refer to 48 separate nations with cynical comment believ- 
ing that the mere mention of the enormity of the job of 
getting uniform legislation is a valid reason for being dis- 
couraged or impatient and for turning to the Federal au- 
thority as a short-cut. 

Problems of government, however, are never settled 
right when they ignore fundamentals. And the biggest 
and most important fundamental is that local self-rule is 
not only theoretically sound but in practice the most ef- 
fective way to minimize minority resistance. 

We see on every side the need for better laws as well as 
uniform laws. In a vast country like ours which has not 
been settled at one time, the local occupations differ as 
does the nature of the competition between individuals. 
The sudden or even gradual interposition of a Federal and 
sometimes a State authority in what should remain at all 
times a municipal question leads us to a collapse of en- 
forcement and a breakdown of respect for law itself. 
REAL PROGRESS Much genuine progress has 

een made toward the attain- 
MADE TOWARD ment of uniform State laws in 


UNIFORM LAWS those fields in which public opin- 


ion has truly been operative. 
Our failure on certain vital questions has not been so 
much to get uniform State action because of any lack of 
power but because of the indifference or passiveness of 
public opinion. And while it is true that the citizens of 
one State have little leverage over the citizens of another 
there have been developed some splendid national organ- 
izations to promote various causes of a laudable character. 
And these national associations have done much to inform 
the people of the need for such uniformity. 
There’s a very valuable book by Professor W. Brooke 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


THE NEED FOR NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Pressing National Pro_'- is Csn Be Solved When the Federal Administration Truly Endeavors 
to Lead and Not Usurp the Powers of the States—Third Article 
Completing the Series on "1936 Progressivism’ 











Graves of Temple University, published in 1934 by the ‘ truly tariff impediments to the interchange of goods. 
University of North Carolina Press, which makes a most They tend frequently to affect competition between pro- 
interesting review of what has been accomplished by the ducers in different areas. 
uniform State law movement. Indeed, Mr. Graves pre- 
sents uniform State action as “a possible substitute for MUST PROTECT To the extent, of course, that 
centralization,” but he is well aware that there are limits . employer and employee rela- 
to what can be accomplished by uniform State legislation. WORKERS’ RIGHT tions, however, involve the hu- 
Certainly there are several remedies which should be OF BARGAINING ™2” aspect—the opportunity for 
considered before there is resort to Federal centralization. exploitation and oppression— 
The possible use of interstate treaties or compacts which there is no doubt that public opinion approves of legis- 
are sanctioned by the Federal Constitution has been sug- | islation to safeguard the right of collective bargaining 
gested again and again and, indeed, it is a most worthy in- | which must mean always a right to contract for wages 
strumentality for dealing with certain kinds of problems | and working conditions without interference, or coercion 
of adjacent States or with questions that are distinctly | or duress from any side, whether it be by fellow-em- 
regional. This, however, is not in itself adequate. | ployees, or by employers or by individuals who promote 
My own impression is that we have not made as much | workers’ organization for their own political or selfish 
progress with uniform State action heretofore because we Pape. : 
have not dealt with the subject forcefully. Universities _ The workingman must be safeguarded from exploita- 
and colleges in the political science field have overlooked tion of every kind and so must the employer. To assure 
here a great sphere of useful study. | the right of collective bargaining, we need no amendment 
| to our Federal Constitution but the implementing of State 
TRUE ROLE OF The blame, paradoxically as it laws with Federal statutes if need be to eliminate the ele- 
may seem, would appear to be | ment of fraud or coercion when it comes across State lines 
LEADERSHIP AT chargeable to the Federal Gov- | either through vast corporations operating nationally or 
WASHINGTON “ment itself. Under our sys- | powerful labor unions operating nationally. 

_ tem of living, the national gov- | EUROPE OFFERS The correction of economic 
ernment has the prestige and the attention-getting power | barriers between the States, how- 
that is not possessed by any State or group of States. | US WARNING OF ever, that arise out of natural ad- 
Leadership must come then from the Federal Government | FASCIST PERILS vantages of climate and occupa- 
as the spokesman for the national interest. — | tion or national resources cannot 

But it is a far cry from investing the President or the as a matter of fairness or equity be placed upon the Fed- 
Congress with the obligation to speak for the national {| — eral Government unless we wish to abandon our competi- 
interest in drawing attention to pressing national prob- tive system of individual initiative for a fascist state of 
lems and it is quite another to assume that this must collective action. 
necessarily mean an abandonment by the States of their World conditions are unsettled and there are many dis- 
right and duty to function effectively on any of these couraging events that seem to be intensifying the powers 
same questions. ; ; | of central governments everywhere, but we in America 

Take the matter of overlapping taxation. There is no should not be tempted to accept the many specious “short- 
greater need today in America from an economic stand- cuts” being offered us when we know that the foundation 
point than for the elimination of the many kinds of over- of democracy itself is local self-government. 
lapping taxation. Here, to be sure, has been a task for Ours is a nation so vast in its domain and so diverse in 
leadership, unfortunately neglected by the New Deal as its pursuits that any attempt to regulate the individual 
well as by its predecessor administrations. | behavior of our population from a central government 

The Federal Government not only can bring matters of must be doomed to failure. Our government is still in an 
vital concern to all the States to the attention of the peo- experimental stage. But its successful evolution is based 
ple and thus force that intelligent consideration which re- | on the progressive stages by which public opinion ad- 
sults in legislation but it can within its own existing | vances to the settlement of each problem as it arises. 
powers spend money for coordination of State interests | The American way is to attempt to solve pressing prob- 
that impinge on each other of which can be made more | lems of government first through State action accompa- 
efficient by cooperation. Again the leadership falls on a | nied by insistent use of the principle of Federal coordina- 
national administration to set in motion the processes of tion even to the extent in certain instances of Federal 
coordination as well as cooperation. grant-in-aid, dangerous though any form of financial sub- 
STANDARDS FOR When we come to marketing pa Fn rly tps taghie cy iy 
of goods or the attempts to set up . J ag rides 
LABOR PRESENT national labor standards we are problem so pressing that they cannot deal with it except 
; by amendment to the Federal Constitution they will in 
CRITICAL TEST confronted with the fact that the due time say so. 
function of government itself 
must not overstep the bounds of proper adjustment lest SECURITY LIES There is at the moment sig- 
it become the instrument merely for the oppression of nificantly enough no substantial 
groups or for the exploitation of the many by the few. IN PRESERVING amount of national sentiment for 

Employer and employee relations have always been DUAL SYSTEM any extension of the Federal con- 
considered hitherto to be local. But while maximum and stitutional power to regulate ag- 
minimum hours have been regulated by State law except riculture or labor. It may come in time but we should first 
in certain interstate matters such as railway transporta- exhaust the opportunities for interstate labor compacts 
tion, the extent to which even the States themselves may and for the enforcement of laws prohibiting conspiracies 
deal with the rights and liberties of individuals to contract against collective bargaining before we assume the situa- 
with one another has been. defined cautiously by the tion is hopeless. 
courts. | Above all let us not make of this all-important problem 

The argument now is advanced that progressive labor | of State and Federal jurisdiction a political football lest 
legislation in one State serves as a handicap to the em- | we intensify sectionalism and some day bring the nation 
ployer who meets the expense of such standards because to the brink of another epoch of controversy over the eco- 
his goods come in competition with those of an employer nomic advantages or disadvantages of separating whole 
in a backward State, so to speak, which requires no such regions from the Federal union by peaceful secession. 
costly standards. The same is true of minimum wage | Our course ahead is plain. It calls for national leader- 
laws and to some extent of child labor legislation. | ship and national statesmanship by those in command of 

There arises here a broader question than the efforts of our government in Washington, but the paramount duty 
society to adjust itself to the dangers of unequal bargain- is to not abandon State sovereignty or to supersede it 
ing power by individuals who are exploited by those em- | with a disciplinary Federal authority but to work out as 
ployers who are unprogressive. It is the setting up of eco- | true Americans the destiny of a dual system of sovereignty 
nomic barriers of various kinds by one State against an- —a blend of both powers. 
other. Likewise the federal authority builds sectional | Our system is great because it is dual. And it is effective 
barriers. | in spite of alleged cumbersomeness because it is the free 

For while we have free trade hetween our 48 States, we road by which a gradual evolution in the art of govern- 
have certain railroad rates proclaimed from time to time | ment itself and in the art of adjustment of minority and 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission which are if majority is best achieved. 

s The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W. Washington D. C. 
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